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LAST WORDS OF A WIFE. 


Wuen death shall claim me for his prize, 
As suddenly he may ; 

And heaven shall flash upon my eyes 
Its pure, unclouded ray— 

Wilt thou in sullenness repine, 
And in thy grief rebel? 

Or, meekly say, ‘‘ The hand is Thine, 
Who doeth all things well.’’ 


Thou wilt not meet the well-known face 
When twilight’s hour shall come ; 

And it may seem a desert place, 
And not thy much-loved home. 

Then gather, ’midst thy saddening fears, 
The prattlers round thy knee, 

And wipe, with softest hand, the tears 
That each will shed for me. 


Soothe, if thou canst, each throbbing heart 
That calls for me in vain : 

And tell them in the far-off heaven 
Their mother lives again. 

Link not her name with dread of death, 
But point them to the sky ; 

And whisper, ‘‘ In that better land 
They never weep nor die. 


Go with them to their lonely couch 
At evening’s silent close, 

And softly press the pillowed cheek, 
And hush to sweet repose ; 

Yet not till each with clasped hands 
Has lisped the evening prayer— 

For thou must blend a father’s love 
With all a mother’s care. 


A mother’s care, a mother’s love ! 
And must they never know 

How deeply in her ‘* heart of hearts,”’ 
A mother’s love may glow? 

Will they yet bloom to vigorous youth, 
While she who gave them birth 

Lies all forgotten, far away, 
In a lone spot of earth ? 


Forgotten ! can it be? Oh, no! 
Thou wilt remember still 

The being who hath shared thy lot 
Alike for good or ill ; 

Oft wilt thou think of all her love, 
With faithful, fond regret, 

And—but the faults she could not hide 
The heart will e’er forget. 


Oft wilt thou tread the sacred spot 
Where the green willow waves, 

And lead our children’s tiny feet 
Among the quiet graves, 

And weeping, read the sculptured stone, 
Brief record of my life— 

Then say, how faithfully I loved, 
As mother and as wife. 


How can I say farewell to thee? 
How mark thy bitter tears? 
Look upward, love, we only part 

For a few fleeting years ; 
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Time will roll o’er thy darkened path, 
Swift as the shadows flee, 
And in a world of holier love, 
Will our blest meeting be. 
—Christian Observer. 


CLIFFS AT HIGHLAND LIGHT, CAPE OOD. 


O’rr the shifting sand 
Of the sparkling strand 
The jutting cliff uprears its head ; 
Bastioned with gray 
Alluvial clay, 
And stained with dingy red. 


A storm-sculptured steep, 
Whence the Swallows peep 
From their ports beneath its crest ; 

And where far away 
From the cold, salt spray 
They build their sheltering nest. 


Tis the seabird’s haunt, 
-Where the deep sea chaunt 
Swells up forevermore ; 
And the surf’s hoarse chime 
Keeps measured time 
As it breaks along the shore. 


In a sheltered reach 
Of the oozy beach 
Lies a shattered, grass-crown beam 3 
Some brave ship’s mast, 
That the Typhoon’s blast 
Laid low in the warm Gulf Stream. 


Here the driftwood pile 
From many an isle 
Twixt Roque and Sable’s sandy verge, 
Heaped on the shore 
Shall drift no more, 
Nor roll in the tumbling surge. 


When the sunlight fades 
The dusky shades 
Of Evening seeks its hollowed side ; 
And inward creep, 
Where they sink to sleep, 
Till Dawn rolls in on the seething tide. 


Then the gloomy hosts, 
Like belated ghosts, 
Upstart and fly in haste away ; 
And the old cliff gleams 
With the golden beams 
Of Phoebus, god of the Day. 
—Charlestown Advertiser. 


Wuen Limerick once in idle whim 
Moore, as her member, gaily courted, 
The boys, for fun’s sake, asked of him 
To state what party he supported : 
When thus to them the answer ran, 
‘I’m of no party as a man, 
But as a poet, am-a-tory.”’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 
GEORGE RAYNOR. : 

Ir really was the case, that Miss Lipwell 
had formed. an attachment to the village 
pastor, Mr. Raynor, a young man about 
twenty-four, the descendant of a respectable 
family, and of considerable intellectual endow- 
ments; he was likewise good-looking and 
gentlemanly, having always lived in the best 
society. Without either being aware of it, 
or thinking of analyzing their feelings, both 
Maria Lipwell and the young clergyman had 
actually fallen in love. Circumstances had 
thrown them much together since Mr. Ray- 
nor’s arrival in the parish, and Miss Lipwell 
being very young, scarcely seventeen, had 
allowed her affections to become engaged, un- 
known to herself. The first time that either 
had a suspicion that they were more to each 
other than very good friends, was, perhaps, 
when the half-crazed woman, Peggy Juggs, 
alluded to by Margaret Drover, had cautioned 
them one morning on meeting them ‘walking 
together from the village, to beware of enter- 
ing intoa love affair that might embitter 
their happiness. Had Mr. Raynor been a 
more cool observer than he was of Miss 
Lipwell’s agitation on being thus accosted 
by the woman, he might have known that 
it proceeded from feelings very different from 
those of mere indignation ; yet, so distrustful 
was he of possessing any claim to her favor, 
that he concluded she was offended deeply by 
an allusion to such a subject. From that 
moment his eyes seemed opened to the true 
state of his own heart, and the knowledge 
caused him much bitterness. He continued 
his walk with the young girl till he left her 
within sight of the Manor-house, neither 
uttering a word from the time Peggy Juggs 
quitted their presence, till they separated at 
the little shrubbery gate ; but each felt that 
from that hour they could meet no more upon 
the same terms as before. Maria did not raise 
her eyes as she gave him her hand in bidding 
him adieu that morning. He opened the 
little gate for her, and in a few moments she 
was hidden from view. He had now to re- 
trace his steps back to the Parsonage, morti- 
fied in epirit, and wretched at heart. The 
day was very lovely, breaking out always 
into warmer bursts of sunshine. There was 
a golden light over everything, over the fields, 
over the river winding in its course to the 
broad sea, over the old woods where the birds 
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were clustering and stopping their early 
matin songs; the lark had ceased to soar on 
high, the cows were beginning to stand in the 
shade, chewing their cud lazily. George 
Raynor had a poet's soul, yet he was listless 
as regarded this pleasant state of things. On 
the path before him lay a little glove, nothing 
remarkable, except perhaps for its small size ; 
it was just a little brown kid glove, not very 
new, and ripped here and there in the seams ; 
he took it up, nevertheless, and held it for a 
long while in his hand, he put it in his pock- 
et, but afterwards drew it out again, and 
when he met a little boy going to the Manor- 
house, he gave it to him, telling him to take 
it to Miss Lipwell, who had dropped it. He 
felt relieved when this was done, though still 
overpowered by listlessness. Would he be 
able to study anything rational that morning? 
Was it not Saturday, and must he not collect 
his thoughts about his sermon for to-morrow, 
besides the lecture to be delivered in the town- 
hall at Tilby, on Monday? The curate had 
not much time to spare for dreaming, and it 
was a8 well perhaps. 

Past the village he went, calling here and 
there at a few cottages to ask a question or 
speak a word of consolation, but he found 
himself able to say very little to any one, he 
felt very weak, and as if his exhortations to 
the afflicted were hypocritical. Could he, 
who felt so perturbed and chafed in spirit 
himself, presume to preach resignation to fel- 
low-mortals? He thought he could not, with 
a clear conscience; so he hurried from the 
village, breathing more freely when out upon 
the quiet road leading to the parsonage. He 
met few people on the way, for the laborers 
were at work in the hay and corn fields, and 
this was no thoroughfare for general travel- 
lers. The perfume of the dogrose and honey- 
suckle, and the sweetbriar in the hedges, was 
oppressive to him that day ; and the hum of 
the wasp and the bee, as they plunged into 
the cup of some wild flower by the ditch-side 
rather jarred upon him. Life was growing 
dark for him. All at once a black cloud 
seemed to hang over him, casting its shadow 
over every thought of the future. Do you 
know, reader, how quickly such a cloud can 
gather, spreading gloom around? Happy 
indeed, and alas! very rare are the spirits 
that have never felt such overcasting. 

Upon reaching the Parsonage, he opened 
the gate of the avenue with a weary air, 
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walked languidly over the gravelled path, 
and pushed open the large, massive hall- 
door, which stood ajar, ushering himself into 
a square, old-fashioned hall, not very lofty, 
and hung with a few dark oil-paintings, by 
unknown artists, with frames fast falling to 
decay, for the Parsonage, like the generality 
of old houses, built in shady hollows, was 
rather damp, and mould gathered quickly on 
books and furniture, and over the walls. 
The study ‘where Mr. Raynor usually sat, 
and to which he now proceeded, was a some- 
what small room, containing a large book- 
case that completely filled one side of it. It 
was well stocked with many a volume, both 
ancient and modern; much of Greek and 
Latin was there, and a little of Hebrew, be- 
sides old English authors, whose phraseology 
was almost as difficult to understand as the 
ancient language of foreign lands. There 
were the works of many an old poet, but few 
of any modern one, and great volumes upon 
theology, and books of sermons and Bible 
commentaries, with essays and treatises, all 
dreadfully profound, and a little dreary- 
looking in their worm-eaten calfskin covers, 
to the young man who now found himeelf in 
their presence. The one solitary window of 
the apartment had a lugubrious aspect, ow- 
ing to its dark-painted woodwork, and also 
from the fact that spiders had trained their 
webs over the topmost panes, while outside, 
the creepers, which were originally intended 
to adorn only the walls, had met and knitted 
themselves together, across much of the upper 
glass. So thickly grew the ivy and clematis 
over the front of the house, that numbers of 
sparrows built their nests among it, summer 
after summer, of late years. Very seques- 
tered and very peaceful that old parsonage 
was, suggesting much of bygone days of old 
pastors who had lived there from generation 
to generation, and had died there too, and 
were lying now in the graveyard close by. 
Great trees grew within a short distance of 
the house, casting a shade over it that was 
not unpleasant upon this bright summer day. 
George Raynor threw himself upon a chair, 
and sat there perfectly motionless for a very 
much longer time than he was, perhaps, 
aware of; then he arose, went to his writing- 
desk, tossed over a few papers, till he came 
to an unfinished letter written to a friend 
some days ago. As this letter may serve to 
explain his position and prospects pretty 
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clearly, I will transcribe as much as was 
written of it :— 


My prar Dattron,—You accuse me of 
being a careless correspondent, stating noth- 
ing in my letters but the coldest facts, ex- 
pressing no sentiments, no hopes, no fears, 
merely giving you to understand that I am 
alive, and acting as the curate of an infirm 
rector who is obliged to reside almost entirely 
abroad. The truth is, my elaborate letter- 
writing days are past. I here no leisure for 
dreams or fancies, or the pouring forth of 
imaginative rhapsodies. Life has become 


‘practical for me now, and I must work ra- 


tionally. My calling is chosen, and I hope 
to be able to fulfil it faithfully. It is not, 
perhaps, what I had thought it would be 
when viewing it in perspective; it has its 
various difficulties, its manifold trials, out- 
wardly and inwardly ; but still I do not fear. 
I cannot say, my friend, that I am as light- 
hearted as when our first friendship was 
formed in the hey-day of boyhood. Ah, for 
those old Eton days when we boxed and 
wrestled and ran races with such ardor! 
Study formed a very unimportant part of our 
earnest thoughts then; it was a bore, that 
was all. How happy we were in the vaca- 
tions, when you were allowed to spend them 
at my father’s house—poor old Chubleigh— 
which is now in the hands of strangers. We 
had a large family circle in those days, and 
all its members are dispersed now. My fa- 
ther and mother gone; my poor brother, 
Charles, lying in his Indian grave, and my 
sister knocking about from one quarter to 
another with her soldier-husband: while I 
am here, living solitary in the old Parsonage 
at Larch Grove, with one servant-woman and 
one man that takes care of my horse and 
‘ makes believe ’ to work in the garden. You 
know the story of our family difficulties, my 
father’s losses; how, when I had been a 
year and a half at Oxford, the crash came. 
Chubleigh was sold; and I think this was 
the severest of all. Within ten years these 
changes have happened to. me and mine, and 
you cannot wonder if I feel sobered in telling 
them; yet do not imagine that I repine in 
the least ; far from it. My income and my 
mode of life satisfy me; I have no expecta- 
tions of ever being much better off in a 
worldly point of view, than I am at present. 
For years I may be simply a curate with just 
two hundred a-year, including my church 
salary, and my private means. As to the 
probability of Lesossing an author, I do not 
dream of it; I have no time to spare for lit- 
erary pursuits, and even if I had, I should 


probably fail in the attempt, like hundreds 
of others. Public taste is difficult to satisfy, 
and publishers are very cautious—with good 
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reason. I have never endeavored to publish 
even a poem. My mother, it is true, gath- 
ered up all my crude bits of verses written 
from eight to ten years old, and had them 
printed for private circulation; but that is 
all the publicity my literary efforts are ever 
likely to attain. fe Grove is a solitary 
spot ; there are few gentry in the neighbor- 
hood, indeed, I may say none at all, except 
the family at the Manor-house, and they gen- 
erally remain in London during the spring. 
The village of Larch Grove is not particu- 
larly picturesque, and it might be far neater 
‘than it is; the people are poor and discon- 
tented, and it is when among them that I 
feel the greatest difficulty in performing my 
duties as pastor. I know very well that my 
presence in their cottages is rarely welcome ; 
they look upon me as a sort of bogie, to 
whom it is necessary to appear very respect- 
ful, and they now and then accept the tracts 
I venture to give them with many expressed 
intentions of reading them, evidently think- 
ing that my own gratification is all I require 
in the matter. There is great ignorance 
and, of course, much vice. We have poach- 
ers and smugglers in considerable numbers, 
and perhaps even characters still more des- 
perate. We are very far from London, with 
no direct railway communication as yet to 
the metropolis. An inn, called the ‘ Halt- 
ing Place,’ standing rather lonely on the 
road-side, a short way from the village, 
which had long been untenanted, has lately 
been opened by a new occupant, and has 
added, I believe, in some respects to the con- 
venience of the villagers. Yet I donot much 
like the innkeeper, Richard Drover, nor do I 
fancy Mr. Lipwell likes him asa tenant. I 
must tell you something of the family at the 
Manor, as I spend many of my evenings 
there when they are at home. The deli- 
cately written little notes that come inviting 
me to dinner many times a week are never 
unwelcome, for it breaks through the monot- 
ony of my life to mingle in the society of my 
equals occasionally ; therefore I scarcely ever 
refuse the summong. It is very considerate 
of Mrs. Lipwell to invite me so often, but 
—pardon my vanity—F dare say I help to 
make evenings pass more lightly at the 
Manor-house than they might pass without 
any stranger to vary the dulness of a family 
party. Iam not much of a politician, but I 
can listen to others giving their opinion upon 
State affairs; and when Mr. Lipwell calls 
upon me to pay attention to his views of how 
England is on the way to ruin or prosperity, 
I am a most passive hearer. Mr. Lipwell is 
a gentlemanly elderly man, looking much 
older, I believe, than he is; he has been es- 
sentially a man of the world, a man of fash- 
ion, a man of pleasure. The world is now, 
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one may say, over for him, for his health is 
broken down, and his eyesight almost gone. 
He suffered a great blow some years ago in 
the death of his only son, whom ™ had never 
treated with affection, and now he is a prey 
to the most poignant grief and remorse. He 
talks frequently to me of this son whom I 
never saw, but who, I believe, was a very 
misguided, unprincipled man, by no means @ 
loss to society. The present Mrs. Lipwell is 
the old gentleman’s second wife—a very 
handsome woman, fashionable and worldly, 
as must be expected from the life she leads ; 
she is very agreeable as a hostess, being so 
well-bred as to appear kind and considerate 
to her guests. e young ladies, two in 
number, are not yet ‘ out,’ and are, there- 
fore, still unsophisticated. The elder one is 
my favorite ; she is very gentle and unassum- 
ing, which makes her particularly interesting, 
when one reflects that she is the heiress of so 
much wealth. Having no brother, this young 
girl is to inherit the Larch Grove property, 
worth many thousands a year. Her sister is 
a pretty, pee girl, much more likely to 
follow in her mother’s steps than my fayor- 
ite, Maria, who will never, as far as I can 
judge, be a very cunning or worldly woman. 
She is very modest and retiring, and people 
say—but this is scandal—that her mother is 
not kind to her. Miss Letty, the younger 
daughter, is mamma’s pet—probably because 
she bids fair to be the more dashing of the 
two. There is a young nephew of Mrs. Lip- 
well almost constantly residing with the fam- 
ily, Master Arthur Hopton, whom I am called 
upon to lecture pretty frequently. Like 
myself, he is a scion of a ruined stock, but I 
fear he will not bear pecuniary pinchings as 
well as I do. His tastes are extravagant, 
and already he has learned the way to run in 
debt. I am obliged to be very solemn in my 
advice to this youth, though sometimes I can 
scarcely help sympathizing with him in his 
various dilemmas and short-comings ; it seems 
so short a time since I was a lad like himself 
very little more inclined to be steady than he 
is. But even at Larch Grove Manor Iam a 
little of the bogie; looked upon as the person 
who, at four-and-twenty, is supposed to have 
renounced the world, the flesh, and the 
devil; whose thoughts must be entirely de- 
voted to the duties of his cure; who has no 
feelings in common with the rest of mankind. 
Alas! for poor human nature! I fear the 
world’s ordinances cannot affect the heart or 
inner man. The clergyman is very like ordi- 
nary mortals; his priesthood cannot purify 
him from the earth’s dross. Sutwontie he 
may walk in the beaten track of other par- 
sons, but what of his secret soul? Who can 
tell how often Satan tempts ad triumphs? 
‘* Among the Lipwell family generally 
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there is very little regard paid to serious du- 
ties, no care for the poor tenantry, no visit- 
ing of the sick. The consequence is, that 
they are not popular in their own dominions ; 
when endeavoring to establish a village school 
for the peasantry, I had to encounter some 
opposition from Mrs. Lipwell, who thought 
such a thing quite superfluous ; and when I 
succeeded in forming classes for a Sunday 
school, she would not give any assistance 
with respect to teachers. After a time, how- 
ever, Maria Lipwell came forward to offer 
her services as the teacher of a class; and 
since then I have found her a zealous sup- 
porter of any plan I set on foot for the good 
of my flock. She visits the poor and:afflicted 
frequently, and I meet her often in the cot- 
tages of the villagers. In a few years, I am 
sure, Larch Grove will feel her influence pal- 
bly, if she continues to take an interest in 
its welfare. It is true that she has not yet 
mingled in the great world, but I think she 
is one of the pure in spirit who may, proba- 
bly, remain uncontaminated by evil exam- 
les. One of the very few who, in the midst 
of deceitfulness, bitterness, jostlings for pre- 
eminence, may yet stand unspotted and free 
from infection. This is my idea of her at 
resent, and Iam sure you will join me in 
oping it is a correct one. The Lipwells 
are at home now, and I dine with them fre- 
quently.” 


The letter not having been finished broke 
off here, and Mr. Raynor flung it down after 
reading thus far. How had all his feelings 
changed since he had written that last sen- 
tence ! 

He was buried ina profound reverie, when 
his old servant, Winny, brought him a note 
that made him start, although no unfamiliar 
sight. It was from Mrs. Lipwell, inviting 
him to dinner that evening. — 

‘* T cannot go,”’ he said to himself, as he 
read it; and he wrote an apology at once, 
excusing himself from appearing, as re- 
quested, at the Manor-house that evening. 
It was the first refusal to dine at Larch Grove 
that he had sent for many months, and it 
was the beginning of many yet to come. 
From that day, he avoided going to the Lip- 
wells as much as possible, and Maria rarely 
met him on her rounds of charity among the 
poor of the neighborhood. Without suspect- 
ing in the least his true motives for thus 
avoiding her-company, the young girl felt a 
little mortified that he no longer seemed 
upon the same friendly terms with her as 
before. An estrangement appeared to have 





sprung up between them,.and it caused her 
much regret. Even at church, where it was 
impossible to avoid appearing before her, she 
could not help noticing that he never suf- 
fered his eyes to light upon her. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ARTHUR HOPTON. 

Tue time came when Maria Lipwell had to 
make her debit in the world. Her first sea- 
son in London passed without giving her 
much pleasure, or attracting many suitors. 
All her hopes and fears were entered at 
Larch Grove, and it was not surprising that 
she entered with little spirit into the gayety 
surrounding her in town. Her mother was 
disappointed that she did not succeed in win- 
ning a husband of high degree, to which her 
prospects seemed to entitle her; but the 
young girl was determined that she would 
remain single all her life, if her heart could 
not go with her hand in marriage. When 
the season was over, and she returned to the 
country, her whole soul was filled with hap- 
piness. How her heart bounded when she 
saw again the old trees of the Parsonage, and 
the quaint little church beside it! There 
was a gilding brighter than sunshine over 
every knoll and tree-top and meadow of 
that spot to hereyes. Yet the same coldness 
of manner towards her existed as before, on 
the part of Mr. Raynor. Again he refused 
almost all invitations to the Manor-house 


-| from Mrs. Lipwell, who began to think him 


capricious, incomprehensible, and at length 
ceased to ask him to Larch Grove altogether. 

Meanwhile, Little Flaggs was frequently 
at the Manor, where she speedily became a 
favorite with the servants, as well as the 
ladies. Even Mrs. Grubbly, who was not in 
general disposed to augur well for people, 
prophesied that she would soon make a handy 
waiting-maid for any lady. It was observed, 
however, that the girl’s spirits seemed more 
and more dejected, as she grew older. She 
had, in truth, many weighty secrets on her 
conscience ; and sometimes she felt that she 
ought not to dare to go into the presence of 
the young ladies at Larch Grove, or even sit 
in the room with Jane Hart, the lady’s-maid. 
She was seldom allowed to go to Tilby, and 
still more seldom allowed to visit the alms- 
house. Drover had his own reasons for 
wishing to alienate her from all her old 
friends. Perhaps he thought that by this 
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means, he could more readily attach her to; pursuits. His aunt was not judicious in her 
her newly found relatives. The only person | treatment of him. Sometimes too indulgent 
at the Halting Place that she felt inclined to| and sometimes too harsh to him, she had 
like was her grandmother ; but though this} never succeeded in taming his wild spirit. 
woman treated her in many ways with con- | After considerable persuasion, he had re- 
sideration, it hurt her to find how rarely she | ceived her consent to enter the navy ; and, 
would permit her to caress her. Once or| after remaining for three years abroad, had 
twice, when she flung her arms round her| returned home very much sunburnt, very 
neck and kissed her, Mrs. Drover pushed | tall, and a good deal in debt. He was not 
her away with a sudden movement that was | actually handsome, but more attractive, per- 
mortifying in the extreme. haps, than many downright handsome men. 

‘I don’t want no hugging or kissing,” | His features were not regular, but his eyes 
she said, sharply ; ‘‘ be a good girl,and mind | were remarkable for their brilliancy and 
your work, and that’s all I ask of you.’’| power of expression, and his figure was fine- 
And so the girl never tried to embrace her | looking. Many fair ladies had already be- 
any more; but it wasa sad thing for a young | stowed favorable notice on him ; but though 
heart to feel bereft of all objects that it could | well skilled in the art of flirting at balls and 
vent its full affection upon. She could only | elsewhere, he had never yet felt even slightly 
attach herself, then, to pet birds or cats, and | smitten by the charms of any particular 
lavish her love-upon dumb animals. As her| damsel. Indeed, perhaps he piqued himself 
childish instincts gave place to mature pow- | on his invulnerable qualities of heart. As to 
ers of reasoning, her unaccountable nervous- | his cousins at Larch Grove, he looked upon 
ness and vague fears upon certain subjects | them as sisters, with whom he quarrelled, 
vanished ; but still she never could bring | corresponded, and held arguments ina broth- 
herself to regard either her grandfather or | erly manner, without ever dreaming of fall- 
her cousins with the least affection. She|ing in love with either. It is not often 
lived on at the Halting Place, from year to | that youths become what is called ‘‘attached”’ 
year, acting in the capacity of a household | to girls that they have known upon friendly 
servant, yet never seeming to lose a certain | terms since childnood. Mystery and obsta- 
air of dignity that had characterized her | cles tend rather to the growth of love, espe- 
since she was a child. She had a great love | cially among very young people, still under 
of reading, and the young ladies at the Manor | the dominion of romance. Likea great many 
used to lend her such books as were likely to | persons who scarcely ever read novels or ro- 
amuse and instruct her. At length, when | mances, young Hopton was at heart very ro- 
Mr. Lipwell’s health began to decline more | mantic; his ideas were all chivalrous, and, 
and more, so that his family could not leave | without having ever attempted to write a 
home, and his eyesight had almost entirely | line of verse, and very rarely having read a 
departed from him, the young girl was em- | | poem to the end if particularly long, he had 
ployed frequently to read aloud for him, as | "much poetry in his nature. He had, amongst 
his only amusement consisted in listening to his good qualities, a bold, brave heart that 
people reading for him; and though Miss ,scorned deceit of any kind. With all his 
Lipwell was. indefatigable in her endeavors | wild recklessness, he had never yet, inten- 
to cheer his weary hours, she found the task tionally, caused pain to the weak or helpless; 
of reading aloud too fatiguing to be followed | but, as his feelings of honor were as yet 
incessantly, so that Mary Flaggs, whose voice | | Prompted rather by instinct than principle, 
was clear and sweet, and pronunciation pe- | | they could not be so well depended upon, as 
culiarly distinct, was called in to give her | if based on a more sure footing. Our feel- 
assistance in this respect, receiving sufficient | ings betray us oftener than our principles, 
remuneration to satisfy her grandfather, who | being more liable to change. During her 
appropriated the money as soon as it was | frequent visits to Larch Grove Manor, our 
earned. Hitherto, we have not said much ‘heroine frequently met this young man; and 
of Arthur Hopton—the youth who lived, in | as she was extremely shy and retiring, it was 
boyhood, so entirely at Larch Grove—a some- an amusement to him to accost her and pay 
what harum-scarum young gentleman, very “her such compliments as.men think them- 
much averse to settling down to any sober | selves privileged to address to young women 
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of inferior rank. With all her shyness, how- 
ever, Mary Flaggs had a very proud heart, 
and though she never condescended to an- 
swer Mr. Hopton’s speeches by sharp looks 
or tones, or in any way to betray indignation 
at them, he soon found out that his atten- 
tions were not agreeable to her. Then he 
began to respect her a great deal, and per- 
haps to think more about her than before. 
She seemed so unlike other girls of her class 
of life that she puzzled him. Just at this 
period of his long stay at Larch Grove, the 
house was very dull and quiet ; owing to Mr. 
Lipwell’s ill health, the family at the Manor 
neither mixed in gayety at home or else- 
where; the young man happened to have 
nothing to do or to think of, and, perhaps, 
this was one reason why he troubled his head 
about the innkeeper’s granddaughter. It is 
true she was a pretty girl, fair and graceful 
as any lady could be ; but it is not often that 
gentlemen continue to think long of young 
women of inferior position, who rather repel 
than encourage their attentions. It is gen- 
erally in cases of profound and respectful 
admiration, that obstacles increase the ardor 
of attachments. Arthur troubled himself so 
much about Mary Flaggs. that he wished her 
to think well of him, and to let her know 
that he thought well of her. He regretted 
having ever spoken frivolously to her; and 
when he saw that she always met him, when 
chance threw them together, with a proud 
reserve, he felt awkward and ashamed of 
himself. He would have liked to speak out 
openly, and beg her pardon, but there was 
nothing to ask forgiveness for. He had never 
said anything particularly wrong; he had 
merely accosted her in the familiar strain 
adopted generally towards one in her station. 
One evening it was very late when the young, 
girl was returning from the Manor to the 
Halting Place; the autumn had set in, and 
the dusk fell quickly. Mary, as usual, was 
alone; and while walking through the de- 
mesne, Arthur Ilopton happened to meet her 
on his return from a shooting expedition. 

** Are you not afraid to walk alone 80 
late? ’’ he asked. 

‘+ No, sir—not at all; I know the way too 
well for that,” she replied. . 

* But it is almost dark. I will go with 
you as far as the turn to the Halting Place.”’ 

Mary persisted in saying she had nothing 
to fear; indeed, if the truth were known, 
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perhaps he was the most formidable being 
she dreaded toencounter. But he was deter- 
mined to escort her ; and, indeed, he behaved 
80 respectfully and kindly that she was soon 
reconciled tohiscompany. He talked ration- 
ally all the way, turning the conversation not 
upon himself, nor upon her, but upon gen- 
eral subjects. He was surprised at her intel- 
ligence and her knowledge, for she had gained 
much information from the books at Larch 
Grove, and her remarks proved her to possess 
both an enlightened and an original mind. 
If there was a little tenderness as well as def- 
erence in the manner of the young man while 
addressing this poor girl, so fair and refined- 
looking, can it be wondered that she should 
feel moved by it? Cast, as she was, among 
a set of people who treated her coldly, neither 
giving nor asking affection—among whom she 
felt isolated, and often very miserable — it 
was not surprising that her heart was easily 
touched by words of kindness and considera- 
tion. Mr. Arthur was, after all, not what 
she had before believed him tobe. He might 
be a little wild and thoughtless, but he cer- 
tainly had a good heart, and was a true gen- 
tleman in behavior. She thanked him mod- 
estly for his escort when they parted at the 
stile leading to the lane near the Halting 
Place, and in her sleep that night the tones 
of his voice were ringing in her ears. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN UNWELCOME GUEST. 


Erruer by accident or design on his part, 
Arthur Hopton, after that evening, frequently 
met our heroine in her walks to and from the 
Manor-house. She had quite lost her dis- 
trust of him, and instead of dreading to en- 
counter him, her eyes only sparkled too 
brightly whenever he appeared in view. She 
had no idea that anything but chance brought ° 
him in her way, or that he felt any particu- 
lar regard for her. Indeed he was wonder- 
fully guarded in his behavior and words, 
considering the general recklessness of his dis- 
position ; so that, being utterly thrown off 
her guard, Mary suffered him to talk to her 
without feeling that she was doing anything 
imprudent. At length, one wintry evening, 
when the sky was dark, and the wind wailing 
mournfully through bare branches, the start- 
ling disclosure-arrived. This inconsiderate 
youth told her that he admired and loved her 
for her good sense and modesty, as well as for 
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her beauty. He cared not for any difference 
of rank that existed between them ; his in- 
tentions were perfectly honorable, and he was 
ready to sacrifice all his prospects for her sake, 
if it were necessary. Bewildered, scarcely 
believing that she heard aright, poor Mary 
knew not what feelings were uppermost in 
her heart as Arthur spoke thus. Could it be 
possible that he, a gentleman, the nephew of 
the great lady of the Manor, could mean to 
marry a girl of her position—the granddaugh- 
ter of the village innkeeper? Yet such 
things had been heard of very often. It was 
possible that such wonderful fortune might 
be hers. There was nothing decided in the 
answer she returned to him. Indeed, so ut- 
terly confounded was she that she found it 
hard to collect her senses. On reaching the 
inn that night she did not go at once to the 
kitchen, as usual, but hurried into a little 
apartment adjoining it, used as a closet, and 
in which there was a window looking into the 
kitchen, while the door opened into the outer 
scullery. In this room she paused for many 
minutes to recover composure before meeting 
her relatives. Her heart was beating almost 
painfully—her whole frame trembling. She 
was obliged to sink upon a seat in great ex- 
haustion for a long time; and, while thus 
resting, she became aware that an unexpected 
and apparently unwelcome guest had arrived 
at the inn. She heard him thus accosted on 
his entrance by her grandmother,— 

‘* Bless me, is this you, Steve Cumber? 
Why I thought you would never have the as- 
surance to cross my threshold again.”’ 

«¢ Ay, I’m here, as you see; but you may 
turn me adrift if you wish, and maybe I’d 
get a lodging in the stone jug. I’m run out 
of every farthing—haven’t as much as would 
buy a twopenny loaf, and I don’t value my 
life a button. I’d as soon be swinging over 
the drop as living on as I am.”’ 

‘* Why couldn’t you stay abroad, and not 
turn up this way always when you know 
you’re not wanted ?’’ asked Drover. ‘‘ How 
did you find us out here? ”’ 

‘* Didn’t I go to Coyle first, and make in- 
quiries there, and then, when I found you 
had gone down here, I followed of course. 
See here, now, old chap, you had best not 
turn me out, or maybe you’d have reason to 
repent it. I may be a black sheep, but you 
know your own color is not very white. If 
I hang you wont escape transportation.’’ 








Mary Flaggs now ventured to peep through 
the window to obtain a glimpse of this rude- 
spoken new-comer, and she beheld a some- 
what short, stout individual, very ill-clad and 
shaggy-looking—just the sort of person that 
a solitary traveller would shrink from meet- 
ing on a lonely road at nightfall. After look- 
ing at him thus furtively, she drew back from 
the window without having attracted obser- 
vation. 

«You can’t expect to stay with us,” said 
Mr. Drover; ‘‘ it wouldn’t be safe for us to 
keep you. People would soon find out who 
you were, and then we should be ruined as 
well as yourself. Take my advice, and go off 
without delay.” 

‘*T’ll change my name, and then I'll defy 
any one to find me out.”’ 

‘* No, Steve—you’d better not stay,”’ said 
Drover. ‘I'll give you money to take you 
to London, or any other place you like. It 
will be the safest plan for us all.”’ 

‘* You know you don’t deserve any regard 
or forgiveness from us,’’ said Mrs. Drover. 
‘‘T never expected to see your face any 
more.”’ 

‘* You were always a hard woman,’’ ob- 
served the person addressed as Steve Cumber, 
‘and I have little to thank you for since I 
first knew you. It would be well for me 
now if I had never set eyes on you or 
yours.”” 

‘¢ There’s no use in scoldings or reproaches 
now,’’ said Drover, who feared rousing the 
anger of the intruder ; ‘‘ I am willing to give 
you a8 much money as I can spare, but I 
can’t consent to your stopping here by any 
means.”’ 

There was a good deal more conversation 
between the Drovers and their unwelcome 
guest ; and disliking such unpleasant talk, 
Mary at length slipped into the scullery, and 
from thence through the back-door running 
round to the front entrance, and passing noise- 
lessly up to her own bedroom, where she re- 
mained till supper-time. On entering the: 
kitchen half an hour after she was rather: 
dismayed to find the stranger still there. He 
was now seated at the supper-table, talking 
jocosely, though looking just as savage as be- 
fore. He appeared to be about forty-six years 
old; his dress was worn and dirty, and his 
whole air betokened poverty and wretched-- 
ness. , 

‘¢ This is an old acquaintance of ours, called. 
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James Selfe,’’ said Drover to his granddaugh- 
ter, by way of introduction ; ‘‘ he’s come to 
look for employment among us here for a lit- 
tle while.” 

«« And this is your granddaughter ? ” said 
the stranger, looking curiously at the girl, 
who, after a little hesitation, gave him her 
hand, which he took awkwardly and unwill- 
ingly. 

** Ay, wouldn’t you know her by her like- 
ness to her mother? ’’ demanded Mr. Drover, 
pointedly. 

‘“¢ Well, I don’t know that I would ; she’s 
taller and fairer,” replied the man, with an 
unmoved aspect. ‘* She’s very handsome to 
my mind. Has she got a lover yet? I'll be 
sworn that she has; see how she colors up 
like a peony!” 

And indeed poor Mary did blush, most 
painfully, while her Cousin Mat, who had 
latterly grown very attentive to her, placed a 
chair for her at the supper-table. 

** You were late out to-night, Mary,’’ he 
remarked in a low tone as she seated her- 
self; ‘‘did you come through the woods 
alone? ”’ 

The girl started at the question ; and Mat 
observed it. ‘‘I was not alone,’’ she said, 
after a pause. 

‘So I thought,” returned Mat, quietly ; 
and he went back to his own place without 
another word. 

All at once Mary’s heart sank. She had 
long felt a great dread of her Cousin Mat—a 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PERPLEXITY. 

Hap Arthur Hopton been a more prudent 
young gentleman of twenty than he happened 
to be, and less accustomed to act as he pleased, 
though frequently severely reprimanded by 
his aunt, he never would have fallen in love 
with Mary Flaggs, as may be supposed. 
Nearly every man of common sense is aware 
of the penalty he must pay for making an 
unsuitable match, as regards position and 
rank ; and being aware of it, he tries gener- 
ally to avoid subjecting himself to it. But 
Arthur—wayward and reckless as he was— 
determined to make the innkeeper’s grand- 
daughter his wife, cost him what it might. 
If he could once get his debts paid he would 
be free to act as he pleased in the matter ; 
but there must necessarily be some delay be- 
fore this could be accomplished. Meanwhile, 
the young girl continued to come nearly every 
day to the Manor-house, to read or do needle- 
work ; and the young ladies there treated her 
with much consideration. Arthur contrived 
to obtain interviews with her very often, and, 
as may be imagined, it was not long till ser- 
vants and others became aware of his penchant 
for her. At last Mrs. Grubly was told the 
state of things, and she very properly consid- 
ered it right to warn and counsel the young 
girl, greatly to the confusion and dismay of 
the latter. 

‘« My dear child,” she said, ‘‘ I don’t mean 
to be harsh, or throw all the blame on you, 





secret horror, that preyed upon her the more for though Mr. Arthur is so young you are 
because she never could dare to express it to | still younger, and it’s more his fault than 
any living being ; and of late—since he had | yours; but the world wont care for that. 
begun to annoy her with unwelcome atten-| Whatever ill comes from your speaking to 
tions—she disliked him if possible more than | him it will all fall upon you ; and he will es- 
ever. When sufficiently composed to collect | cape punishment, at least, in this life. We 
her thoughts, she began to wonder why this | had enough of that sort of thing years ago in 
stranger, who half an hour ago was called | this very house. A poor, young, friendless 
Steve Cumber, should now be designated by | girl that was governess here, put faith in the 
another name. A little reflection soon set | professions of an unworthy member of the 
the wonder at rest. The man must have | Lipwell family, now in his grave; and no 
committed some crime, and was trying to| doubt he made many deceitful promises to 
elude the pursuit of justice. If this were the | her, for he won her affections ; and the up- 
case her grandfather and grandmother must | shot of it all was disgrace and misery to her. 
be aware of it—perhaps even concerned in, What became of her God only knows. She 
the crime themselves. There was something | was sent from the house a poor, degraded 
dreadful in the idea of being thus closely al- | creature ; and none knew whether she lived 
lied to people of more than doubtful charac- | or died, and none cared. It’s an awful ex- 


ter. Perhaps she felt this more bitterly to- | ample and warning to young women to be on 
| their guard against error and guile. You 


night than at any other previous time. 
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might have heard of poor Miss Price that was 
governess here seventeen years ago,” 

‘No, not that I remember,” replied the 
girl, sadly and humbly. Had she been silly, 
and too credulous like that ill-fated young 
woman? Could all Arthur Hopton’s profes- 
sions he false? 

Mrs. Grubly’s words open@d her eyes a 
good deal, and she felt very much ashamed 
of herself. She did not deny that the young 
gentleman walked and talked with her ; but 
she did not reveal what he said to her. She 
cried a great deal, feeling fearfully humili- 
ated ; and she made a determination to give 
up going to Larch Grove ; but she requested 
Mrs. Grubly earnestly not to speak to any 
member of the family at the Manor of what 
had transpired ; and the housekeeper prom- 
ised secrecy on condition that Mary was never 
again to walk with the scapegrace young 
gentleman. Very down-hearted and wretched 
the poor girl went home early that day, be- 
fore Arthur had returned from shooting ; and 
she determined to write a little note to him 
explaining how she must not hold any more 
intercourse with him, at least for the present. 
Troubles, as the proverb says, seldom come 
alone. That very evening Mat called his 
cousin aside, and told her that he knew she 
had for some time permitted Mr. Hopton to 
address her in a manner quite unbecoming 
and reprehensible. People had spoken of » in 
the village and elsewhere ; and the character 
of the whole family at the inn would suffer if 
she continued to behave in that manner. Mat 
seldom got into a rage ; even when most an- 
noyed he kept his temper; and this made 
him more formidable, perhaps. Mary knew 
that what he once said he would not unsay. 

‘*¢ Do you mind now, cousin,”’ he observed, 
‘¢T haven’t yet told what I know to uncle or 
aunt about this youngster’s impudence ; but 
if I ever find out that you speak with him 
again, I’ll take steps to punish both you and 
him. I wouldn’t mind shooting the man that 
tried to bring disgrace upon honest folk. 
Mind that.” 

This threat was terrible to Mary. She had 
for some time feared that Mat might find 
means to take revenge of Arthur Hopton, 
whom he disliked for more reasons than one ; 
and she now felt the necessity of meeting him 
no more for some time stronger than ever. 
It might be possible that her lover was only 
deceiving her for his own amusement. Mrs. 
Grubly had told her that young gentlemen 








often make love to rich girls, as well as poor 
ones, for mere sport. It did not signify, she 
said, whether they broke their hearts or not 
—all that women could do was not to listen 
to their deceitful words. And yet it was 
very, very hard to believe that Arthur was 
merely jesting or making a plaything of her. 
Did she not read his love for her in his eyes 
when they rested upon her ; did it not breathe 
in the tones of his voice when he spoke to 
her? Oh! she could not bring herself to be- 
lieve him false to her ; but for his sake, as 
well as her own, she would avoid seeing him 
in future. About this time it struck her 
that her Aunt Margaret was very cross and 
gloomy, snappish in her answers and remarks 
to every one, and no longer active and cheer- 
ful as formerly. Once or twice she was so 
ill-tempered that she actually struck Mary 
for being awkward in the performance of 
some domestic duty. Mary would have re- 
sented such indignity had she not observed 
at different times that Margaret’s eyes were 
red and swelled, as if from weeping. The 
mystery of her unhappiness was after a time 
revealed to her. 

The man who went openly by the name of 
James Selfe continued to stay at the Halting 
Place during this time, helping Mat with the 
care of the horses, and otherwise making 
himself useful in many secret and remarkable 
ways. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MR. RAYNOR CAUSES SURPRISE. 


Waite Mr. Lipwell’s health continued so 
ailing, and his family kept so much at home, 
Mr Raynor felt that at such a time as this, 
he could not absent himself with propriety 
from the Manor-house ; and as his company 
was agreable to the invalid, he and Miss Lip- 
well could not avoid meeting frequently, for 
Maria was an especial favorite in the sick- 
room. As the winter advanced, however, to 
the great surprise of the family at, Larch 
Grove, the curate expressed his intention of 
resigning his appointment in the parish. Mr. 
Lipwell was in dismay, and offered every in- 
ducement in his power to prevail on him to 
stay ; while Maria—forgetting her former re- 
serve in her anxiety to serve her father, who 
found Mr. Raynor’s company almost a neces- 
sity of existence—entreated him to defer 
leaving Larch Grove, at least till the follow- 
ing spring. 

‘¢T would if I could do so with justice to 
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myself and others, but that is im possible,”’ 
he replied, mournfully ; “‘ Larch Grove will be 
a bright spot in my memory forever, although 
I may never see it again. Do not judge me 
hastily, Miss Lipwell, I know that my con- 
duct may seem whimsical, but if I could ex- 
plain myself clearly I would appear in a bet- 
ter light.” 

‘* We have no right to ask for your reasons 
for leaving us Mr. Raynor ; you are the best 
judge of your own affairs, and no one here 
has any right to interfere with them, but 
many people will feel your loss; what will 
become of our Sunday school and week-day 
lectures ?”’ 

‘* They will mseag | be carried on far bet- 
ter by my successor, Miss Lipwell ; Iam but 
a poor reed shaken by the wind. I fear I have 
mistaken my calling.’’ 

’ & Then you must surely go.”’ 

‘* Most surely ; you would be the first to 
bid me go yourself if you knew all.” 

“I?” said Maria, starting. 

** Yes; but I must not speak further upon 
the subject. Good-night ;”’ and they parted 
in the great hall of the mansion, where this 
short dialogue had taken place. 

Mrs. Lipwell was very much surprised at 
Mr. Raynor’s sudden freak of quitting the 
—_ and when it was finally settled that 

e was to go, she treated him rather coldly. 
To make matters worse, he actually left the 
place without bidding the Lipwells adieu in 
person. A little note, en for this 
omission, reached Mrs. Lipwell, containing 
these words :— 


‘* My pear Mrs. Lipwe_t,—Excuse my not 
being able to take leave of you all at Larch 
Grove, as I had intended. Believe me, 1 
have found it impossible to do so. Accept 
at the same time my fervent thanks for all 

our kindness, and my best wishes for the 
ppiness of each member of your family. 
Yours, most gratefully, 
** Gzorce Raynor.” 


And was he really gone? Yes. The tem- 

rary curate—a fat, middle-aged man, as un- 
ike his predecessor as possible—had already 
arrived at the Parsonage. In the dim gra 
of a winter’s morning, George Raynor too 
his seat on the London coach, and went on 
his way to the mighty city, leaving a very 


unpleasant impression on the minds of his | 


former friends. He had not been asked to 
write to any of them, nor had he’ offered to 
enter into a correspondence with any one in 
the neighborhood. 
something bordering on the mysterious in his 
unexpected departure. 

It is well for women that they can school 
their feelings, so as seldom to fall hopelessly 


There was altogether | 
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and miserably in love with men, who have 
never expressed any particular regard for 
them. They may have their fancies and 
preferences, Dat they seldom make a lasting 
impression, unless the objects of them have 
breathed some words of love to themselves. 
George Raynor had never uttered a sentence 
in all his frequent interviews with Maria Lip- 
well, that coufid lead her to believe he cared 
for her ; and now when he thus left Larch 
Grove, in spite of all remonstrances that he 
should remain there, at least for a few months 
longer, she felt convinced that he was wear 
of everything and everybody connected with 
the neighborhood. It was probable that 
she might have succeeded in banishing him 
altogether from her memory after some time 
had not an event occurred that changed the 
whole current of her feelings. One morning, 
about a fortnight after Mr. Raynor’s depar- 
ture, the post-bag, as usual, was brought to 
Mr. Lipwell’s room, and, as usual, Maria 
prepared to open it for him, reading the di- 
rections of the various letters and papers, and 
in some instances reading aloud the letters 
themselves, when eddenly her cheek grew 

le—her hand trembled—she had drawn 

orth a letter directed to herself in a hand- 

writing but too well known. 

‘* Well, my love, who is that from? ” asked 
her father, turning his dim eyes upon her. 

‘* This letter is to me, papa,”’ she replied, 
bending her head over the bag, and drawing 
forth a newspaper. 

‘< Is it from any one I care for?”’ 

“Tt may be—I think it is.” 

‘* Not a love-letter, I suppose at all events? 
My dear girl has no billet doux coming to her 
yet, [ trust? I don’t want to lose you, Maria ; 
you see how selfish you have made me.” 

‘«« Thanks, my dear father; I am glad to 
hear you say so. It would grieve me, in- 
deed, if I thought you were anxious to get rid 
of me.”’ 

‘«« Anxious, my darling? Are you not lit- 
erally the light of my eyes now? You are 
quite necessary to my existence. I am afraid 
you will never find a husband worthy of you. 
I would far prefer your remaining single to 
throwing yourself and your fortune into the 
power of almost any man I know. This is 
your own affair, however. People must take 
their chance of good and evil in this life. I 
have had a large share of the evil, Maria; 
too much, too much.’’ And the r head,. 
thinly covered with silver hairs, bent down in 
| humility and sadness. 
| Maria remained with her father as long as 
|he wished her to read for him, and not till 
she had permission to retire from his room 
| did she open the letter lying quietly in her 
pocket. In the solitude of her own apart- 





ment she ventured to break its seal with a 
trembling hand. 
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PRINCES OF WALES. 
. PART III, 
XTII.—1714.—Grorcz Avcusrvs. 

Berore the creation of this next Prince of 
Wales, the Revolution of 1689 had removed 
the direct line of the Stuarts from the throne 
of England. The unfortunategon of James 
II., Prince James Francis Edward, was in- 
deed styled Prince of Wales in the ceremony 
of his christening in the chapel of St. James, 
on the 15th October, 1688, but he was never 
formally created. His father was held to 
have abdicated on the 11th of December fol- 
lowing, and he himself was attainted in 1701. 
By the Act of Succession, the Electress So- 
phia, of Hanover, youngest daughter of Eliz- 
abeth, Queen of Bohemia, and granddaugh- 
ter of James I., and her family were placed 
in the succession after the death of Anne. 
When this event took place, on the Ist of 
August, 1714, the new king, George I., the 
son of Sophia, was not only a father, but a 
grandfather. The misfortunes and the possi- 
ble misconduct of his wife, Sophia Dorothea 
of Zell, are well known. The gaoler of his 
wife, he was destined to become the implaca- 
ble enemy of his son, George Augustus, who 
was born on the 30th of October, 1683. This 
heir to the house of Hanover, and future 
Prince of Wales from the first gave no -prom- 
ise of good looks, being of diminutive stature 
and pinched features. He was left at first 
very much to the care of his grandmother, 
the Electress Sophia, but his early life was at- 
tended by circumstances which could hardly 
fail to exercise an unfavorable influence on 
his character. His mother was consigned to 
her prison while he was only ten years of age, 
and being strongly attached to her, he learned 
at that early period to look upon his father 
asa tyrant and oppressor, while the elector 
seems to have soon felt towards his son, whom 
he perhaps doubted to be really his own, a 
strong corresponding aversion. The prince, 
while still a youth, made one attempt, at 
least, to see his mother in her prison, — the 
castle of Ahldim,—riding off from a hunting 
party with that purpose, and being with dif- 
ficulty overtaken and brought back. As he 
grew up he exhibited some not very royal 
qualities. Exact and methodical in all his 
habits, he was close to the extent of mean- 
ness, and his avarice was offensively undis- 
guised and notorious. His fits of passion 
were also frequent, and very indecorous in 





their manifestation. On the other hand, he 
was much less reserved and shy than his fa- 
ther, had a decided sense of justice, in ac- 
cordance with which he generally acted, 
joined to a strong desire to do his duty, and 
wherever personal danger threatened him his 
courage was conspicuous. His vanity was 
considerable, and, in accordance with the 
general character of his mind, was connected 
rather with small external appearances than 
with the substance of things. ‘‘ He has often 
told me himeelf,’’ says Lord Chesterfield, 
‘“‘that little things affected him more than 
great ones ; and this was so true, that I have 
often seen him so put out of humor, at his 
private levee, by a mistake or blunder of a 
valet de chambre, that the gaping crowd ad- 
mitted to his public levee have, from his looks 
and silence, concluded that he had just re- 
cefved some dreadful news.’’ The same writer 
says, ‘‘ He troubled himself little about re- 
ligion, but jogged on quietly in that in which 
he had been bred, without scruples, doubts, 
zeal, or inquiry.’’ But he was a man of his 
word, and very firm in his attachments. As 
we might expect, he was a good man of busi- 
ness, though his understanding was not of a 
high order, and his education had either been 
of a very limited character, or he had availed 
himself little of his opportunities. He pro- 
fessed great contempt for lighter literature, 
but was a reader of history, and had a good 
head for dates. ‘‘ He seems to think his hav- 
ing done a thing to-day,’’ says Lord Hervey, 
‘¢an unanswerable reason for his doing it to- 
morrow.’’? He was temperate in eating and 
drinking, and can scarcely be called irregular 
even in his breaches of the law of morality, 
with such systematic and orderly phlegm were 
they perpetrated. Hc delighted in the army, 
particularly in its routine discipline, in which, 
like all las family, he was a martinet. He 
behaved with great gallantry at the battle of 
Oudenarde in 1708, at which his rival, the 
Stuart Prince of Wales, of the deposed fam- 
ily, was also present, and took part on the 
other side. In 1706, Queen Anne created 
Prince George Duke of Cambridge, but re- 
fused to allow him to come over to England 
and take his seat in the House of Lords. 
When he was twenty-two years of age he was 
married to Caroline Wilhelmina Dorothea, 
of Anspach, a princess of about his own age, 
who had refused the Archduke Charles anda 
prospective imperial crown, rather than give 
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up her Protestantism. This was a most for- 
tunate match for the prince and for England. 
Caroline hada clear-sighted and sensible mind, 
much above the average of her sex, under- 
stood her real interests and those of her hus- 
band, and had the tact to make him perceive 
them also, without offending his vanity by an 
open display of her influence. Her manners 
were dignified, agreeable, and conciliatory, 
though she shared in the grossness of thought 
and expression prevalent in that age. She was 
a blue-stocking in divinity and metaphysics, and 
loved to trifle with the more ponderous and 
deeper learning of the age, gathering around 
her the most celebrated philosophers and the- 
ologians—heterodox as well as orthodox—and 
interesting herself in, or amusing herself with, 
their arguments and disputes. But she had 
a keen eye in discerning the really able and 
meritorious, and was not slow in showing 
practically her appreciation of them. At the 
time of the accession of the house of Hanover 
to the throne, the prince and princess had a 
son and three daughters. The latter accom- 
panied them to England, but the son remained 
in Hanover (perhaps to gratify the Hanove- 
rians) till after his father’s accession. Prince 
George landed with jis father (George I.) at 
Greenwich, on the 17th September, 1714, and 
was created Prince of Wales and Earl of Ches- 
ter, by patent, of the 27th of the same month, 
“to him and his heirs, kings of Great Bri- 
tain.’’ The letters patent declare him to be 
likewise invested with the said principality 
and counties, and to be confirmed in the same 
by these ensigns of honor—the girding on of 
the sword, the delivering of the cap, and 
placing it on his head, with a ring on his fin- 
ger, and gold staff in his hand, according to 
custom. The prince also was considered to 
have succeeded to the Duchy of Cornwall ; 
but as the descent through the heirs apparent 
of the existing heirs of the Black Prince (ac- 
cording to the limitations of the original char- 
ter) had now determined, it has been conjec- 
tured that Prince George must have claimed 
under the laxcr interpretation of the limita- 
tions contained in an act of [Henry V., ‘+ heirs 
proscheins du Roialme d’ Engleterre.”” 

At first the Prince and Princess of Wales 
took up their regidence in the Palace of St. 
James’s, and the ill-fecling between the fa- 
ther and son, though well known in court 
circles, was not made a public scandal. “It 
had, however, been inflamed by an invidious 





motion of the Tories in the House of Commons 
that out of the civil list £100,000 should be 
allowed as a separate revenue for the Prince 
of Wales. The motion was at this time 
overruled by the ministerial party, and its 
rejection offended the prince as much as its 
proposal had the king.”’ In 1716, a new oc- 
casion of jealousy occurred, on the king’s de- 
termination to visit his Hanoverian dominions, 
He was unwilling to entrust the government 
to the prince during his absence, unless other 
persons were joined with him in the commis- 
sion, and his powers were limited by the most 
rigorousrestrictions. But his ministers whom, 
through his favorite Bernsdorf, he consulted 
on the point, were of the opinion that ‘“ the 
constant tenor of ancient practice could not 
conveniently be receded from.”? The king 
had to yield; but several restrictions were 
imposed on the authority of the prince, and 
instead of ‘* Regent,’’ he was called ‘* Guar- 
dian of the Realm and Lieutenant,’’—a title 
not employed since the days of the Black 
Prince. The Duke of Argyll was also dis- 
missed from being groom of the stole about 
the prince, on suspicion of exciting his ambi- 
tion. However, during this brief period of 
limited authority, the Prince of Wales gained 
a considerable amount of popularity by his 
attention to public business, and the princess 
still more by her tact and lively manners. 
From that time a party in society, as well as 
in politics, gathered around the heir appar- 
ent, and on his father’s return from the Con- 
tinent the antagonism between them became 
more and more marked. At last, on the oc- 
casion of the christening of one of the prince’s 
children, November 17, 1717, the affair as- 
sumed a more serious aspect. The Duke of 
Newcastle, whom the prince at this time de- 
tested, was ordered by the king to attend as 
one of the child’s sponsors. The enraged 
prince, immediately after the ceremony, for- 
got all decorum and dignity, and used grossly 
insulting language to the duke ; and there- 
upon was ordered by the king to remain in 
his own apartments, and soon afterwards com- 
manded to quit the palace. The prince and 
princess, after a temporary lodging in Albe- 
marle Street, took up their residence at Lei- 
cester House, at the south-east corner of the 
square. The old abode of the Sydneys be- 
came the centre of a gay and brilliant court, 
where assembled all the learning and wit of 
the day, and not a few of the nobles who pre- 
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ferred the pleasures of Leicester House, though 
accompanied by exclusion from the king’s 
levees, to the dulness of St. James’s. Here, 
or at the summer residence of the prince and 
princess at Richmond, were to be seen Mrs. 
Selwyn, Miss Howe, Miss Bellenden, and Miss 
Lepell, with Lords Chesterfield, Bathurst, 
Scarborough, and Hervey, and in this bril- 
liant circle fluttered Pope, the poet and wit, 
the favorite of the ladies, and by turns the 
butt and terror of the courtiers. In these 
drawing-rooms witty and shameless coquettes 
jostled learned divines, and grave philosophers 
mingled with fashionable gallants and schem- 
ing politicians. Among them all moved the 
princess herself, brilliant and engaging, equal 
to talking with and charming any one of 
them on any subject ; while the prince pur- 
sued his slow, monotonous courtship of impa- 
tient Mary Bellenden, or his more serious, 
but placid, attentions to Mrs. Howard, who 
was s00n understood by the world to be his 
avowed mistress. This connection, however, 
of which contemporaries doubted the real ex- 
tent, did not affect at all the prince’s attach- 
ment to his wife, who, in her turn, took the 
matter very coolly, and, by suffering the king 
to enjoy the reputation of keeping a mistress, 
whom she could afford good-humoredly to de- 
spise, had many a quiet sarcasm at the ex- 
pense of her ‘‘ good Howard,’’ without herself 
suffering from jealousy or delicate feelings of 
any description. Mrs. Howard, the estranged 
wife of a younger son of the Suffolk family, is 
described as sensible and well disposed, though 
affected with the malady of deafness, perhaps 
not a malady to a discreet woman living in a 
court circle ; but Lord Hervey says of. the 
prince, with the contempt of a roué, ‘ that 
he was a man incapable of being engaged by 
any charm but habit, or attached to any wo- 
man but his wife; a man who was better 
pleased with the idea of an intrigue than any 
other part of it, and who did not care to pay 
a tolerable consideration even for that.’”’ This 
novel relation between the mistress and the 
wife puzzled the people at first not a little ; 
for in public George treated his wife’s opin- 
ions with ostentatious contempt, and fancied 
that everybody would believe what he him- 
self did—that he was not governed by her in 
everything. But those who tested the com- 
parative power of the two ladies by applica- 
tion for preferments soon found out, in the 
words of Lord Hervey, that ‘‘ the will” of 





the wife ‘‘ was the sole spring on which every 
movement in the court turned.’’ Caroline’s 
great defect, her want of womanly delicacy, 
here stood her in good stead. Besides gov- 
erning her husband in all other things, she 
provided him with mistresses of her own se- 
lection ! 

The ill-feeling of the king, meanwhile, ex- 
perienced no diminution, and he now devised 
a new plan for annoying his hated son and 
heir—no less than depriving him of the care 
of his own children. Lord Campbell in his 
life of Parker, Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, 
gives the following account of this attempt : 
‘¢ There was now such open enmity between 
his majesty and the Prince of Wales, that 
Lord Carteret declared prophetically, ‘ this 
family has always quarrelled, and will quar- 
rel from generation to generation.’ The 
prince’s numerous children were.all in Eng- 
land, except Frederick, the eldest, left behind 
in Hanover ; and the king, to annoy his son, 
asserted the power of his prerogative to di- 
rect their education, and prospectively to dis- 
pose of them in marriage. The prince contra 
maintained that by the law of nature and by 
the law of the land, this power belonged ex- 
clusively to himself as their father and the 
heir apparent to the crown. Lord Chancel- 
lor Couper would not take upon himself to 
decide the question, and wrote a letter to 
Lord Parker (Lord Chief Justice) signifying 
the king’s pleasure that all the judges should 
meet and give him their opinion. The truth 
was that no king of England had lived to 
have grandchildren since the time of Edward 
III., when the Black Prince was allowed to 
have the care of his son Richard, and as no 
constitutional writer had discussed the sub- 
ject, the judges had no materials for giving a 
judicial opinion upon the first branch of the 
question ; and with respect to the second, 
although the reigning sovereign had exerted 
a control over the marriages of the royal fam- 
ily, and though the contracting of a marriage 
with any of the blood royal without his con- 
sent was considered a contempt of the crown, 
such marriages were undoubtedly valid in 
law, and the only mode of punishing those 
concerned in them was by a prosecution in the 
Star Chamber, so that when this court was 
abolished, the alleged prerogative was with- 
out any means of vindication or redress. 
However, Lord Parker, having assembled all 
the judges at his chambers in Serjeants’ Inn 
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(January 22, 1718), read the lord chancel- 
lor’s letter to them, and intimated his own 
opinion strongly to be that the whole of the 
question was to be answered absolutely in the 
affirmative. He was able to bring nothing in 
support of the grandfather’s right to have the 
care of his grandchildren, except that ‘ the 
law of God and law of nature are rather with 
the grandfather.’ But he showed, by various 
instances, beginning with the match made by 
Henry III. between his sister Joan, without 


asking her consent, and Alexander, King of | 


Scots, that the kings of England had assumed 
to themselves and had generally been allowed 
to exercise the right of disposing in marriage 
of those who, being of the blood royal, were 
in the succession tothe throne. He prevailed 
upon nine of the judges to agree with him ; 
but two, Baron Price and Baron Eyre, the 
Prince of Wales’s chancellor, differed, re- 
turning for answer that, though the appro- 
bation of the marriages of the royal family 
belonged to the king, there was .no instance 
where a marriage had been treated by the 
king for any of the royal family without the 
consent of the father, and that the case of the 
Prince of Wales was no exception to the gen- 
eral rule, by which the father has a right to 
the custody and education of his children. 
George I. was exceedingly delighted with hav- 
ingsolargea majority of the judges in his favor, 
and he ordered their opinions to be recorded 
in the books of the Privy Council, as a war- 
rant for the authority which he was resolved 
to maintain. He attributed this triumph over 
his son mainly to the exertions of Lord Chief 
Justice Parker, which may possibly account 
for the transfer of the Great Seal, which so 
speedily followed.’ Nosteps, however, were 
taken to give practical effect to the new doc- 


trine, and things remained on this doubtful | 


footing till the Royal Marriage Act, in 1772. 
The king, however, carried his resentment 
against his son to such an extent, that ‘‘ he 
formed another scheme for obtaining an Act 
of Parliament, by which the prince, on com- 


ing to the throne, should be compelled to re- | 


linquish his German States. ‘This project [a 
happy one for England, if it had been carried 
out] he afterwards laid before [the then] Lord 
Chancellor Parker ;-and it was only on the 
chancellor’s representation of its inexpediency 
and impracticability, that it was abandoned 
by his majesty.’’ 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
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prince was a passive and unaggressive victim 
during all these events. When he held the 
position of head of the state, during his fa- 
ther’s absence in Hanover, he had been most 
ill-judged in his proceedings considering the 
king’s well-known jealousy. He allowed Ar- 
gyll to obtain a great ascendency over him, 
and when, to remove this influence, his fa- 
ther’s ministers, Walpole and Townshend, 
endeavored to gain his good-will, he only 
| yielded to their advances in order to make the 
latter the medium of most imprudent requests 
to the king — that the prince might hold a_ 
Parliament, and even that he might have a 
discretionary power vested in him. These 
requests cost Townshend the loss of the king’s 
favor. After the removal to Leicester House, 
| this place became the refuge of all those who 
| were discontented with government, and with- 
in its walls were matured most of the schemes 
of the opposition. Nor were the Tories, or 
even the semi-Jacobites, neglected. So much 
had the breach widened between the king and 
prince, that when the former again paid a 
visit to Hanover, in the summer of 1719, 
there was no mention of any regency of the 
prince, nor were he and his wife allowed to 
hold levees in the king’s absence, this office 
being assigned to their children, the young 
princesses! So matters continued between 
father and son without any intermission un- 
til, on the 14th of June, 1727, Sir Robert 
Walpole arrived hastily at the prince’s pal- 
ace at Richmond, and, rousing him from his 
afternoon sleep, announced that on the 11th 
his father had expired on his way to Osna- 
burg, during another of his continental trips, 
and that consequently the Prince of Wales 
was now King George II. Sophia Dorothea, 
the unhappy wife of George I., had preceded 
her husband to the grave only seven months 
before. 


| XIV.—1729.—Freperick Lewis. 


| XV.—1751.—GrorcE Wutuiam Frepericx. 


| 


| During the reign of George II. there were 
two Princes of Wales successively — father 
and son; but the life of the former alone is, 
in that capacity, of any importance. Prince 
- Frederick Lewis was born on the 20th of Jan- 
uary, 1707, and, as we have seen, was left in 
Hanover when his parents came to England 
in 1714. His education in that country was 





_by no means neglected, and at first he gave 
great promise not only of quickness of intel- 
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lect, but of amiable moral qualities. His 
mother once allowed, in the midst of their 
subsequent bitter altercations, that ‘ the poor 
creature had not a bad heart.’’ He was de- 
cidedly handsome in person, and his manners 
were graceful and engaging ; so that golden 


- reports respecting him were brought by Eng- 


lishmen who visited Hanover. His grandfa- 
ther, too, rather favored him, probably in a 
spirit of opposition to hisson. But this early 
promise was soon overcast, and his character, 
naturally weak yet stubborn, became gradu- 
ally more and more morally degraded. His 
conversation and habits grew so gross that his 
tutor wrote home about it in despair, and he 
plunged very soon into gambling and debauch- 
ery without restraint. It must not be forgot- 
ten that he was left by his parents to the care 
and company of inferiors, while they in Eng- 
land were quarrelling with the king. Even 
while Frederick remained in Hanover he had 
begun to imitate the paternal example in this 
latter respect. One subject of this quarrel in 
a new generation was the marriage of Prince 
Frederick. He himself wished to marry the 
Princess Royal of Prussia, but her brutal fa- 
ther and Ais somewhat uneven-tempered one 
were on bad terms, and the match was for- 
bidden. The Queen of Prussia was, however, 
eager for it, and to her Frederick sent an 
agent to assure her that he was determined 
to marry the princess, in spite of his father, 
and would set off in disguise to Berlin to ex- 
ecute his purpose. The queen indiscreetly 
told the English envoy, and he informing the 
government at home the plan was frustrated, 
and the prince was summoned to England, 
where he arrived in 1728. 

For some years he took no part in public 
affairs, but then began to repeat the old story 
of his father’s proceedings in the former 
reign. He was vain, and at the mercy of 
flatterers. He affected a love for literature 
and men of letters, to contrast with his fa- 
ther’s contempt for them. He threw open 
his doors to the leading members of the op- 
position to the king’s government, and Pulte- 
ney, Chesterfield, Wyndham, Carteret, and 
Cobham were now his familiar friends, and, 
as Lord Stanhope observes, ‘* the all-accom- 
plished Lord St. John (Bolingbroke) became 
the mentor of his political course.’ The 
king’s contempt for his son prevented his 
feeling any apprehensions from any party he 
might gather round him. ‘They will all 
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soon be tired of the puppy,”’ he said, “ for 
besides his being a scoundrel, he is sucha 
fool, that he will talk more fiddle-faddle in 
day than any old woman talks in a week.” 
On the 27th of April, 1736, he was married 
to Augusta of Saxe Gotha, a young princess 
of seventeen and some beauty, who came to 
this country attended by her inseparable com- 
panion, a great doll, but who, as she grew 
older and shook off her childish ways, exhib- 
ited considerable shrewdness and tact. Her 
husband imitated his father in another re- 
spect. He went through the duty of choos- 
ing and establishing two or three mistresses, 
but he remaimed most attached to his wife. 
Frederick’s great grievance, which Boling- 
broke had urged him to put forward in Par- 
liament, was his only having £50,000 a year 
out of a civil list of £800.000, while his fa- 
ther, as Prince of Wales, had (at last) ob- 
tained one of £100,000 out of a civil list of 
only £700,000. He omitted all mention of 
the large family the latter had to support out 
of this larger sum, Against the advice of his 
confidential friend, Bubb Dodington, the 
Prince insisted on thus making the family 
quarrel public ; and the result was a sharp 
debate on the 27th of February, 1737, on a 
motion of Pulteney for an address to the 
king on the subject. Walpole stated the 
king’s reply to the prince that £50,000 a 
year, with the revenues of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, amounting to £10,000, was ample al- 
lowance for him, and he could offer him no 
more. Owing to the ill-health of the king 
at the time the motion was nearly carried. 
A more decisive majority rejected a similar 
proposal of Carteret in the House of Lords, 
On the 31st of July the prince resented this- 
defeat in a most disgraceful manner. Ile had. 
only deigned to give notice to the king and: 
queen of the approaching accouchement of his- 
wite a month before this event—and now, the: 
queen having intimated her intention of being. 
present on the occasion, and the whole royal. 
family being assembled at Hampton Court,, 
the prince resolved she should not. So,.on. 
the first symptoms of labor, he hurried his- 
wife into a coach, notwithstanding her re-- 
monstrances, and carried her off in the night 
to St. James’s Palace, where, before Walpole 
and Lord Harrington could reach them, the 
princess gave birth to a daughter—the mo- 
ther of the unfortunate Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, the luckless wife of the sixteenth Prince. 
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of Wales. Queen Caroline was with her 
daughter-in-law by seven o’clock in the 
morning, and then, according to Horace 
Walpole, ‘‘ the gracious prince, so far from 
attempting an apology, spoke not a word to 
his mother ; but on her retreat, gave her his 
hand, led her into the street to her coach, 
still dumb; but a crowd being assembled at 
the gate, he kneeled down in the dirt, and 
humbly kissed her majesty’s hand ! ”’ 

The public resented this indecent proceed- 
ing, and Frederick did penance in the most 
abject apologies, and lame excuses to his 
- father. Bolingbroke wrote to Wyndham on 
the occasion in terms of strong disapproval. 
‘‘ He hurries his wife from court, when she 
is on the point of being delivered of her first 
child. His father swells, struts, and storms. 
He confesses his weakness, and asks pardon 
in the terms of one who owns himself in the 
wrong. Besides that all this appears to me 
boyish, it is purely domestic, and there is 
nothing, as far as I can discern, to interest 
the public in the cause of his royal high- 
ness.’’ Lord Hardwicke endeavored to per- 
suade the king to accept the apologies of the 
prince, but Walpole urged a contrary course, 
and at his instigation, a severe message was 
sent to the prince on the 10th of September, 
to which it was intimated the king would 
receive no answer, and which, after com- 
menting on his conduct, added, ‘It is my 
pleasure that you leave St. James’s with all 
your family.”” The prince accordingly re- 
moved far the time to Norfolk House in St. 
James’s Square, which became the new cen- 
tre of a bitter opposition to the government. 
Such was the avowed cause of the complete 
alienation between the prince and the rest of 
the royal family—including his brother, the 
Duke of Cumberland, and his sisters—who 
all spoke of him in terms of deep detestation. 
So strong, indeed, are these terms, and 80 
bitter was the hatred of both king and queen 
to their eldest son, that a deeper cause has 
been sought for these feelings. ‘* Sir Robert 
Walpole informed me,” writes Lord Hard- 
wicke, ‘‘ of certain passages between the king 
and himself, and between the queen and the 
prince, of too high and secret a nature even to 
be trusted to this narrative; but from thence 
I find great reason to think that this unhappy 
difference between the king and queen and 
his royal highness turned upon some points 
of a more interesting and important nature 
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than have hitherto appea What these 
were we are left to conjecture. 

A few weeks after this scene in the royal 
family the queen unexpectedly died. Wal- 
pole retained his influence with the king, but 
when at length his popularity began to give 
way, and his power in Parliament to wane, 
he with great difficulty persuaded his royal 
master to send a message to the prince offer- 
ing the payment of his debts, and an addi- 
tion to his income of £50,000, if he would 
cease from oppositien to the measures of the 
government. Frederick had then his revenge 
on the minister for the message expelling 
him from St. James’s, by replying, after 
many expressions of respect and duty to the 
king, that he would never hearken to any 
proposals so long as Walpole continued in 
power. 

Accordingly, on the minister’s fall, over- 
tures were made to the Prince of Wales. 
He gained his additional £50,000, and it was 
promised that two of his friends should have 
seats in the new Board of Admiralty. The 
whole party then, headed by the prince, 
went to pay their respects at court on the 
18th of February, 1742. The king received 
him very coldly. ‘* How does the princess 
do? I hope she is well.’’ The prince kissed’ 
his hand, and this was all. The next ap- 
pearance of the prince of any interest is one 
very creditable to him. After the adventur- 
ous escape of Charles Edward, in 1746, when 
the Princess of Wales expressed some censure 
on the conduct of Lady Margaret Macdonald, 
one of the young chevalier’s preservers, Fred- 
erick exclaimed, ‘* And would not you, mad- 
am, in like circumstances, have done the 
same? I hope—I am sure you would!” It 
is also said that it was at his intercession 
that Flora Macdonald was released from con- 
finement. This was one of the generous ac- 
tions of which Frederick was occasionally 
capable—for we need not go out of our way 
to attribute it to dislike of his brother Cum- 
berland—the hero of Culloden. In 1749 he 
was again in opposition, but his influence 
was then much weakened by his frequent 
vacillations and his now notorious fickleness 
of character, which prevented a}l but a very 
few friends from venturing to trust their for- 
tunes with him. ‘These were led by the Earl 
of Egmont and Bubb Dodington. Even, 
however, this lowered political position the 
prince was not destined to enjoy long. In 
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the year 1751, he caught a slight cold, and 
this being neglected, brought on pleurisy. 
There was also, it was afterwards found, a 
gathering imposthume on his breast, from a 
blow, it is said, received two years before at 
trap-ball. His illness, at first thought seri- 
ous, was then judged of so favorably that 
only half an hour before his death no one had 
doubted his recovery. He expired on the 
20th of March, 1751, leaving his wife with 
eight children and the expectation of an- 
other. The widowed princess remained in 
his room for four hours after his death, re- 
fusing to believe in its reality. His eldest 
son, young George, a boy of twelve, showed 
deep emotion at the news; he turned pale, 
and laid his hand on his breast. ‘I am 
afraid, sir, you are not well,’’ said his tutor. 
He answered, ‘‘ I feel something here, just as 
I did when I saw the two workmen fall from 
the scaffold at Kew.’’ These are simple but 
strong tributes to the better side of Freder- 
ick’s character. The king behaved with de- 
cency on the receipt of the news of his son’s 
death, but the Duke of Cumberland observed, 
‘‘Tt is a great blow to this country, but I 
hope it will recover it in time!’’ Prince 
Frederick was Duke of Cornwall by right of 
birth, and was created Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester, on the 8th of January, 1729. 

Prince Gzorce Witiiam FREDERICK was 
born on the 4th of June, 1738. Speaking 
of him at the death of his father, Lord Ches- 
terfield writes, ‘‘ He is seriously a most hope- 
ful boy ; gentle and good-natured, with good 
sound sense.”’ He was at first necessarily (and 
afterwards voluntarily) entirely guided by his 
mother, and her conduct at first was admira- 
ble. She discountenanced all cabals, refused 
to keep up the prince’s party, and placed 
herself entirely in the king’s hands, who, in 
return, showed her much affection. Prince 
George was created Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester as early as the 20th of April 
1751, only a month after his father’s death. 
A sum of £50,000 was settled on the prin- 
cess herself. Leicester House was assigned 
as her residence, and the household consti- 
tuted according to her wishes. Everything 
looked like a new era of harmony between 
the crown and the heir apparent, and for four 
years the sunshine continued unclouded. 
But the king having, during his journey to 
Hanover in the year 1755, set his heart on a 
match between a daughter of the Duchess of 
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Brunswick and his grandson, the princess 
dowager, over whom the Earl of Bute had 
now obtained an unfortunate ascendency, 
jealous, it is said, of the talents and accom- 
plishments of her proposed daughter-in-law, 
and the influence she might obtain over the 
mind of her son, set herself doggedly against 
the match, and instilled all her feelings of 
aversion to it into her son. ‘The young 
woman is said to be handsome,”’ she said to 
Dodington, ‘‘ and to have all good qualities ; 
but if she takes after her mother, she will 
never do here.” ‘‘ Pray, madam,” asked 
Dodington, ‘* what is her mother? as I know 
nothing at all about her.” ‘* Why,” re- 
plied the princess, ‘‘ her mother is the most 
intriguing, meddling, and also the most sa- 
tirical, sarcastical person in the world, and 
she will always make mischief wherever she 
comes. Such a character would not do with 
George ; it would not only hurt him in his 
public, but make him uneasy in his private 
situation. He is not a wild, dissipated boy, 
but good-natured and cheerful, with a seri- 
ous cast, upon the whole. Those about him 
know him no more than if they had never 
seen him. His education has given me much 
pain: his book-learning I am no judge of, 
though I suppose it small or useless; but I 
hope he may have been instructed in the 
general understanding of things. . . I 
once desired Mr. Stone (the sub-governor) to 
inform the prince about the constitution ; 
but he declined it, to avoid giving jealousy 
to the Bishop of Norwich. I mentidned it 
again, but he still declined it, as not being 
his province.” ‘* Pray, madam,” said Dod- 
ington, ‘‘ what is his province?’’ The prin- 
cess answered, ‘* I do not know, unless it is 
to go before the prince up-stairs, to walk 
with him sometimes, seldomer to ride with 
him, and now and then to dine with him.’’ 
So the princess set herself in full antagonism 


,| to the king, and thenceforward made Leices- 


ter House once more the seat of the opposi- 
tion, then headed by the elder Pitt. The 
king, on his return to England, hearing of 
her change of conduct, sent for the young 
prince himself, and injudiciously enough 
warned him against evil advisers, thongh 
without pressing the match. The prince, 
devoted to his mother, bowed and bowed, 
but scarcely returned an answer. In the 
summer of 1756, the Prince of Wales at- 
tained his legal majority as heir to the throne 
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—of eighteen. The king again made the 
mistake of trying to withdraw him from his 
mother’s control, instead of conciliating her 
herself. He wrote a gracious letter, stating 
his intention of granting the prince £40,000 
a year, and that a suitable household being 
appointed for him, he should occupy the 
apartments of the late prince at Kensington, 
and of the late queen at St. James’s. But 
the prince in reply entreated his majesty not 
to separate him from his mother, which 
would be a trying affliction to both. An- 
other difficulty was the appointment of the 
Earl of Bute as groom of the stole, or princi- 
pal officer in the new household. This the 
princess insisted on, and the king, who hated 
Bute, declined for some time to grant; at 
length, Newcastle, afraid of the Leicester 
House opposition, persuaded the king to con- 
sent to this appointment, and to allow the 
prince to continue to reside with his mother. 
Here, then, he remained the pupil of that 
mother and her favorite Bute, imbibing the 
narrow prejudices and unpopular opinions of 
the latter, and lending his name from time 
to time to the various opposition schemes of 
which, during the political vicissitudes of the 
last years of the reign of George I1., Leices- 
ter House was the nursery. On the 25th of 
October, 1760, the sudden death of his grand- 
father placed him, at the age of twenty-two, 
on the throne of England. 


XIV.—1762.—Gerorce Avucustus FreprEricx. 


We have now passed in review all the pre- 
decessors of the present Prince of Wales, 
with the exception of the last—George Au- 
gustus Frederick, the eldest son of George 
Ilf. and Charlotte Sophia, of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz, who was born at St. James’s Palace, 
on the 12th of August, 1762, and for half a 
century played a more or less public part in 
the history of this country — unfortunately 
without much credit to himself or advantage 
to the nation—as Prince of Wales, Regent, 
and King. Beyond the first stage of his ca- 
reer, however, it is not our duty to follow 
him. 

On the 17th of August, the day of his bap- 
tism, he was created, by letters patent, Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester ; on the 26th 
of December, 1765, was made a Knight of 
the Garter, and a few months afterwards 
Captain General of the Artillery Company 
of London. ‘Together with his next brother, 
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Prince Frederick (afterwards Duke of York), 
the prince was educated in great privacy, and 
with an affectation of extreme. discipline. 

In April, 1771, Lord Holderness was ap- 
pointed his governor, and Dr. Markham (af- 
terwards Archbishop of York) and Dr. Cyril 
Jackson, his tutors. In 1776, however, these 
all suddenly resigned, and the rumor went 
that it was on account of ‘the king having 
placed what they considered objectionable 
books in the hands of the young princes. 
Their successors were the Duke of Montagu 
as his governor, and Colonel Hotham as sub- 
governor, and Bishop Hurd and the Rev. 
William Arnold as preceptor and sub-precep- 
tor. Till he attained the age of eighteen the 
prince led adreary life of almost entire seclu- 
sion at Buckingham House, Kew, or Wind- 
sor. The ordinary pleasures of his age having 
been thus denied to him, it is not surprising 
that when, on attaining his legal majority 
(eighteen) in 1780, it was found necessary 
to bring him forward in public and relax this 
excessive discipline, he at once gave way to 
excesses which from that time continued to 
attract general attention. In this year he 
formed a connection with Mrs. Mary Robin- 
son, an actress and the wife of an attorney, 
whom the prince fell in love with when she 
was acting Perditain Shakspeare’s ‘‘ W inter’s 
Tale.”” She was four years older than her 
royal lover. This connection lasted not quite 
two years, when the prince deserted her, with- 
out any scruple, for the society of other la- 
dies. Gambling and horse-racing were among 
his other chief amusements, and these brought 
him into intimacy with the Duke de Char- 
tres, afterwards Duke of Orleans, who per- 
ished in the French Revolution, and who 
during these years was a frequent visitor in 
London. ‘They also led him into the society 
of Charles James Fox, Sheridan, and Erskine, 
then the leaders of the Whig party and of 
fashionable life. The prince, already on bad 
terms with his father, between whom and 
himself there was on nearly all points a great 
dissimilarity of character and tastes, eagerly 
courted these opponents of the king’s govern- 
ment, and identified himself with all their 
political doings, even wearing the Whig buff 
and blue colors. When, in April, 1783, the 
coalition ministry was forced on the king, the 
Prince of Wales went down to the House of 
Lords, and being introduced with great cere- 
monial, as Duke of Cornwall, took his seat 
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as a supporter of the new ministry. They in| 


return tried to obtain from the king the an- 
nual grant of £100,000 a year to the prince. 
But the king repeated the policy of his grand- 
father and great-grandfather, and would only 
consent to £50,000, with 60,000 as an outfit 
for Carlton House, which was assigned as the 
prince’s residence. He had also about £14,- 
000 a year from the Duchy of Cornwall. 
When his political friends were thrown out 
of office, the prince went again with them 
into opposition, rejecting, it is said, some 
overtures of the king. Soon after this an 
event occurred which must always form an 
important feature in any account of his life 
or estimate of his character. This was his 
intimacy and marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
We are nowable to gather from the lady her- 
self, through the medium of her friend, Lord 
Stourton, some more authentic account of the 
circumstances of this strange transaction; 
and bearing in mind that itis this lady’s own 
version of facts that we are perusing, the fol- 
lowing may be taken as a tolerably accurate 
summary of events: Mary Anne Fitzherbert 
was the'daughter of Walter Smythe, Esq., 
of Branbridge, in Hampshire, second son of 
Sir John Smythe, Bart. She was born in 
July, 1756 ; was first married in July, 1775, 
to Edward Weld, Esq., of Lulworth Castle, 
Dorsetshire, who died in the course of the 
same year, and secondly, in the year 1778, to 
Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq., of Swinnerton, in 


Staffordshire. He also only survived the mar- 


riage three years, and thus, before she was 
twenty-five years of age, she became a second 
time a widow. It was about four years after 
the death of Mr. Fitzherbert, and when re- 
siding on Richmond Hill, that she first be- 
came acquainted with the Prince of Wales, 
then about twenty-three years of age, and at 
once became the object of his most ardent at- 
tentions. During this period she was made 
the subject of a popular ballad, which desig- 
nated her under the title of the ‘* Sweet Lass 
of Richmond Hill : ”’— 
**T would crowns resign to call her mine, 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill ! ”’ 

She had then an independent fortune of 
nearly £2,000 a year, and was greatly courted 
in society for her beauty and attractive man- 
ners. Forsome time she resisted the prince’s 
advances with great resolution. At length, 
one day, ‘* Keit, the surgeon, Lord Ons- 
low, Lord Southampton, and Mr. Edward 





Bouverie arrived at her house in the utmost 
consternation, informing her that the life 
of the prince was in immediate danger— 
that he had stabbed himself—and that only 
her immediate presence would save him. 
She resisted, in the most peremptory manner 
all their importunities, saying that nothing 
should induce her to enter Carlton House. 
She was afterwards brought to share in the 
alarm, but still, fearful of some stratagem 
derogatory to her reputation, insisted upon 
some lady of high character accompanying 
her as an indispensable condition ; the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire was selected. They then ° 
drove from Park Street to Devonshire House, 
and took her along with them. They found 
the prince pale and covered with blood. 
The sight so overpowered her that she was 
deprived almost of consciousness. ‘The prince 
told her that nothing would induce him to 
live, unless she promised to become his wife, 
and permitted him to put a ring upon her 
finger. A ring of the Duch&ss of Devonshire 
is believed to have been used on the occasion. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert afterwards declared her be- 
lief in the blood having been really the 
prince’s, and said she had frequently seen the 
scar. But the whole thing looks very like a 
trick. They returned to Devonshire House. 
A deposition was drawn up of what had oc- 
curred, and signed and sealed by each of the 
party. On the next day she left the country, 
sending a letter to Lord Southampton, pro- 
testing against what had taken place, as not 
being then a free agent: She retired to Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and afterwards to Holland, while 
the prince went down into the country to 
Lord Southampton’s for change of air. She 
was admitted here to the friendship of the 
Prince and Princess of Orange, and “ left 
Holland in the royal barge, to spend above 
another year abroad, endeavoring ‘to fight 
off’ (to use her own phrase) a union fraught 
with such dangerous consequences to her 
peace and happiness.”” Courier after courier 
passed through France, carrying the letters 
and propositions of the prince to her in France 
and Switzerland. The Duke of Orleans was 
the medium of this correspondence. Wrought 
upon, and fearful from the past of the des- 
peration of the prince, she consented, for- 
mally and deliberately, to promise she would 
never marry any other person ; and, lastly, 
she was induced to return to England, and to 
agree to become his wife, on those conditions 
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which satisfied her own conscience, though 
she could have no legal claim to be the wife 
of the prince. ‘I have seen,’’ says Lord 
Stourton, ‘‘a letter of thirty-seven pages, 
written, as she informed me, not long before 
this step was taken, entirely in the hand- 
writing of the prince; in which it is stated 
by him that his father would connive at the 
union. . . . Immediately after her return 
she was married to the prince, according to 
the rites of the established Church in this 
country ; her uncle, Harry Errington, and 
her brother, Jack Smythe, being witnesses to 
the contract, along with the Protestant cler- 
gyman who officiated at the ceremony. No 
Roman Catholic priest officiated.’’ A certifi- 
cate of this marriage is extant in the hand- 
writing of the prince, and with his signature, 
and that of Mary Fitzherbert. The witnesses’ 
names were added, but at the earnest request 
of the parties, in a time of danger, they were 
afterwards cut out by Mrs. Fitzherbert her- 
self with her owh scissors, to save them from 
the peril of the law. This she afterwards re- 
gretted ; but a letter to the prince on her re- 
turn to him has been preserved to supply any 
deficiency, in which she thanks God that the 
witnesses to their union were still living. 
There are also preserved the letter of the offi- 
ciating clergyman, and a document with the 
signature of the prince, in which he repeat- 
edly calls her his wife. 

Thus the lady reconciled her conscience to 
what, in the eyes of the law, as well as in 
outward appearancey was an illicit connec- 
tion. In 1772 the Royal Marriage Act, 
passed in consequence of the clandestine 
marriages of the king’s brothers, had ren- 
dered null and void any marriage among the 
royal family which took place without the 
knowledge and consent of the reigning sov- 
ereign. The proper course for the prince to 
have pursued, as Mr. Fox pointed out to him 
in a letter written at this time, under the 
apprehension of such a marriage, was to wait 
till he was twenty-five years of age, and then 
to state formally to Parliament his intention 
of marrying. But, not to speak of other 
objections to this open course, the lady was a 
Roman Catholic ; and besides the antipathy 
in the nation to that faith, there was an ugly 
provision in the Act of Succession which 
seemed to imply a forfeiture in case of sucha 


and to Mrs. Fitzherbert also; but the prince 
had few scruples on such a point, and the 
lady seems to have thought 1t sufficient that 
the marriage was a valid one, as she believed 
it to be, in the sight of God and her own 
Church, and to have made up her mind to 
bear the opprobrium of a doubtful position 
as stoically as possible. This, however, was 
by far the most creditable, as it was the most 
lasting, of the connections of the Prince of 
Wales. The lady, whose grace, beauty, and 
accomplishments so fitted her for the highest 
place in society, acted the part of a faithful 
wife to him, and as far as her influence went 
it was exerted favorably as respects his moral 
character. But no influence for good was 
cogent or lasting with a young man whose 
character had been so thoroughly undermined 
as the prince’s ; and Mrs. Fitzherbert herself 
ultimately learned by bitter experience the 
ingrained heartless selfishness of the royal 
profligate—and how little the most attentive 
and continued devotion to him could bind him 
to honor or gratitude, when his own interests 
or self-indulgence pointed in a different di- 
rection. The marriage, such as it was, was 
kept in mystery; but the public soon got a 
tolerably true impression of what had taken 
place, and the consequence of this was the 
admission of Mrs. Fitzherbert into society 
from which, as the prince’s mistress, she 
would have been excluded. But it was the 
pecuniary difficulties of the prince which first 
brought the question of the secret marriage 
formally before the public. In the year 1786, 
Sheridan, as the prince’s friend, had made a 
motion in the House of Commons for an ad- 
dress to the crown for an augmentation of 
the prince’s revenue. This, the king, after 
some hesitation, declined. The prince then 
broke up his establishment at Carlton House. 
In April, 1787, however, his difficulties had 
so much increased that they came again be- 
fore Parliament. In the course of the de- 
bate on this occasion, Mr. Fox, in his name, 
and by the authority of the prince, denied in 
the most precise terms that there had been 
any marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, or even 
any contemplated, either in fact or in law. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was excessively indignant 
at the terms employed in this denial, and the — 





prince, whose miserable shuffling and lying 
during this affair with all parties were most 


marriage of the prince’s right to.the throne. | disgraceful, got Sheridan to make a mystify- 
This was perfectly well known to the prince |ing speech in vindication of the honor of 
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Mrs. Fitzherbert, which left the matter much 
where it stood before, but with which the 
lady was compelled to be satisfied. The king 
now agreed to assign £100,000 for the pay- 
ment of the prince’s debts, and £20,000 for 
the repairs of Carlton House, which was 
thereupon again opened. 

In the latter part of the year 1788, the 
malady of the king brought before Parlia- 
ment the question of a regent, and the pow- 
ers to be assigned to the Prince of Wales; 
and on this occasion the Whigs and Tories 
exchanged principles under the influence of 
party feeling. On the 3d December, 1788, 
the king’s five physicians were examined by 
the Privy Council. They agreed that the 
king was then incapable of meeting Parlia- 
ment, or of attending to any business; but 
believed in the possibility of his ultimate re- 
covery, although they could not limit the 
time. Parliament, therefore, took up the 
question of a regency, and appointed com- 
mittees to search for precedents. When the 
motion for the committee was made in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Fox advanced the 
startling opinion that the Prince of Wales 
had as clear a right to exercise the power of 
sovereignty during the king’s incapacity, as 
if the king were actually dead ; and that it 
was merely for the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to pronounce at what time he should 
commence the exercise of his right. Mr. 
Pitt, on the other hand, maintained that as 
no legal provision had been made for carry- 
ing on the government, it belonged to the 
House of Parliament to make such provision. 
He even went so far as to affirm that, ‘* un- 
less by their decision, the Prince of Wales 
had no more right—speaking of strict right 
—to assume the government than any other 
individual subject of the country ;”’ a posi- 
tion as objectionable in one direction as that 
of Mr. Fox in the other, and which gave 
great umbrage to the prince and his friends. 
When next this matter was discussed, Mr. 
Fox somewhat receded from his first ground. 
He now spoke of the prince having a legal 
claim, rather than a right to the regency, 
and contended that it was for Pariiament to 
adjudicate upon that claim, which, when al- 


lowed, would become an absolute title to ex- 


ercise all the rights of sovereignty, without 
any limitation. It was now his main posi- 
tion that no restrictions should be imposed 
on the power of the regent. In answer to 





this, Mr. Pitt, allowing the claim of the 
prince as a matter of discretion, contended 
‘‘that any power which was not essential, 


and which might be employed to embarrass 


the exercise of the king’s authority, in the 
event of his recovery, ought to be withheld.” 
In the House of Lords, when the subject was 
introduced, the Duke of York said * that no 
claim of right had been made on the part of 
the prince, who understood too well the sa- 
cred principles which seated the house of 
Brunswick on the throne, ever to assume or 
exercise any power, be his claim what it 
might, not derived from the will of the peo- 
ple, expressed by their representatives and 
their lordships in Parliament assembled. He 
therefore deprecated pressing for any deci- 
sion on that point, in which the Duke of 
Gloucester concurred.” The prince, in- 
censed at Pitt’s speech, wrote to the chan- 
cellor complaining that the minister had 
proposed a scheme for the regency without 
submitting it previously to his consideration. 
Pitt replied that he had submitted no such 
scheme, because he wished to have the ques- 
tion of right first settled. When this had 
been done by resolutions in both Houses, in 
accordance with the minister’s ideas (Lord 
Rawdon’s amendment in the Lords, calling 
on the prince to assume the regency, being 
rejected), Mr. Pitt submitted his scheme to 
the prince. The limitations on the regent’s 
power were the reservation of the care of 
the king’s person and household, and the ap- 
pointment of officers and servants to the 
queen, the regent not to be empowered to 
dispose of the real or personal property of 
the king, or to grant any office in succession, 
or any pension or office, otherwise than dur- 
ing pleasure, except those which were re- 
quired to be granted for life, or during good 
behavior, or to bestow any peerage, except 
upon his majesty’s issue, having attained 
the age of twenty-one. The prince’s reply 
was drawn up by Burke and revised by Sher- 
idan, and stated that he considered the re- 
strictions to be ‘‘a project for producing 
weakness, disorder, and insecurity in every 
branch of the administration of affairs,—for 
dividing the royal family from each other, 
for separating the court from the state, and 
thus disconnecting the authority to command 
service from the power of attracting it by re- 
ward ; and for allotting to the prince all the 





invidious duties of government, without the 
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means of softening them to the public by any 
act of grace, favor, or benignity.’’ The re- 
striction on granting away the king’s prop- 
erty he treated as wholly unnecessary. 
Resolutions, however, thus restricting the 
prince’s powers were passed in both Houses, 
and, being presented to the prince, he ac- 
cepted the limited authority, and the queen 
acquiesced. Parliament had not been, how- 
ever, formally opened, in default of a speech 
from the throne, and ministers, alleging this 
to be essential, carried resolutions in both 
Houses, authorizing letters patent to issue 
for a commission to perform this duty. The 
Regency Bill was then introduced, passed 
the Commons after lengthened debates, was 
sent to the Lords, and was in committee 
there, when, on the 19th of February, 1789, 
the lord chancellor announced that the king 
was convalescent, and further proceedings 
were arrested. The Parliament of Ireland, 
meanwhile, adopting Mr. Fox’s views, had 
offered the regency of Ireland to the prince, 
who returned an answer warmly thanking 
them, and expressing a hope that the powers 
would become unnecessary by the recovery 
of the king. 

In the summer of 1791 the prince retired 
from the Jockey Club in consequence of an 
affair in which a private servant of his was 
accused of foul play. He sold off all his 
horses—five hundred in number—and settled 
an annuity of £200 on the servant. There 
had been a fresh misunderstanding between 
the king and queen on the one side and the 
prince on the other, after the recovery of the 
former from hisillness. The spirit exhibited 
by the prince towards his father during the 
discussions on the Regency Bill and his in- 
trigues with some of the king’s ministers, 
such, for instance, as Lord Thurlow, were 
much resented by the king. The public 
also took the king’s side against the prince 
on the former score of his unfilial conduct, 
and the day when the restored monarch went 
in state to St. Paul's (on the 23d of April, 
1789) to return thanks for his recovery, was 
made the occasion of a popular demonstra- 
tion against the Prince of Wales and his 
brother, the Duke of York. But in 1790 a 
temporary reconciliation was brought about 
between the father and son, and on the 31st 
of May, 1792, the prince delivered his first 
speech in the House of Lords, in which he 
formally separated himself from the party 


of Mr. Fox, and joined those Whigs who, 
under Burke and Windham, had seceded to 
the government, on the question of the 
French Revolution. He also took leave of 
his former friends in a letter to the Duke of 
Rutland. ‘As it is the cause of kings,” 
writes Erskine, in February, 1793, ‘our 
prince is drawn into it, and has taken his 
leave of all of us.”’ 

In February, 1801, and again in 1804, 
there were recurrences of the king’s malady, 
which caused the question of a regency to be 
again discussed. The former attack occurred 
during a ministerial crisis between an outgo- 
ing and incoming minister—Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Addington—and both these gentlemen 
put themselves in communication with the 
Prince of Wales. But in both years a bet- 
ter feeling prevailed among all parties on 
this subject, and the king’s speedy recovery 
relieved them from any public discussion on 
this most delicate point. 

The pecuniary embarrassments of the 
prince, however, having continued to in- 
crease, it became at length necessary for him 
to take some decided step, and accordingly in 
the summer of 1794, he intimated his will- 
ingness to marry (as the king had long de- 
sired) if his debts were paid and a suitable 
provision made for him. The ministers un- 
dertook the unpleasing task of communicat- 
ing to Parliament the prince’s position, and 
proposing the new arrangement. His income 
was raised to £115,000 a year, £25,000 be- 
ing deducted from that sum for the payment 
of his debts, which were stated to amount to 
no less than £650,000. The lady whom the 
prince accepted as his legai wife, at this 
price, was his cousin, Caroline Amelia Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, and of the Princess Augusta, sister of 
the king. The princess does not appear to 
have had the most prudent management in 
her early years. She had formed an early 
attachment in her own country, and had the 
indiscretion to refer to it in a quarter from 
which it was sure to reach the Prince of 
Wales. She was not only indiscreet, but 
flighty in her conduct, and somewhat coarse 
in her manners—as she was singularly negli- 
gent as to her personal appearance. She 
had, however, a considerable amount of abil- 
ity, if it had only been under the control of 
prudence ; warm feelings where she took a 





predilection — which she indulged without 
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the slightest regard to appearances—and a 
firm woman’s will. Had she been placed in 
happier circumstances, though her conduct 
would probably have been always rather 
outré, she might have passed tolerably un- 
scathed through the ordeal of married life, 
and have been able to display her good-na- 
tured and amiable feelings without the risk 
of misinterpretation or the scandal of indeco- 
rous exaggeration in their indulgence. As 
it was, she was united to a man who had 
married her from pecuniary motives only, 
who was already united by a religious cere- 
mony with a lady to whom (notwithstanding 
their occasional separations) he was still 
strongly attached, and who conceived from 
his first view of his new bride a strong dis- 
gust for her person, while he was wholly un- 
able or unwilling to make allowance for the 
peculiarities of her disposition and manners, 
or the difficulties attendant on her first ar- 
rival in a strange land. , Disagreements soon 
arose between husband and wife—the impet- 
uous spirit and wounded pride of the latter 
revolting against the society of the prince’s 
favorite, Lady Jersey, and the marked pref- 
erence which he showed for the mistress over 
the wife. The rashness and indiscretion on 
the one side—the grossness, not to say bru- 
tality, on the other—the indecorum displayed 
on both sides were for many years the scan- 
dal of the court, and the subject of indigna- 
tion among the people, who, however, natu- 
rally enough, generally took the part of the 
weaker and less culpable party ; and often, 
forgetting her real faults, and exaggerating 
her ordinary good qualities into exalted vir- 
tues, made fresh mischief between the royal 
pair by inflaming still more the jealousy and 
anger of the prince. On the 7th of January, 
1796, the birth of a daughter—the Princess 
Charlotte—gave an opportunity for some sort 
of a reconciliation. But neither party availed 
themselves of it. They lived for some months 
longer under the same roof without speaking 
to one another, and then a formal separation 
took place, and the princess and her child 
retired, first to Charlton, and then to Black- 
heath. 

As the prince was again on ill terms with 
his father, who refused to give him any pub- 
lic employments, military or civil, and who 
was greatly displeased at his conduct towards 
the princess, it is not remarkable that the 
Tories and the court party generally at this 








time gathered round the wife and attacked 
the husband. Mr. Perceval was at this time 
her‘principal adviser, and assisted her on an 
important occasion which a few years after- 
wards threatened to remove her from the pale 
of society. This was the accusation of Sir 
John and Lady Douglas in 1806 against the 
princess, that she had not only behaved ha- 
bitually with gross impropriety, but had ac- 
tually given birth in the year 1802 to a male 
illegitimate child. A royal commission, 
which was appointed from amongst the min- 
isters, examined into the charges, and de- 
clared the latter part of them false, though 
they lent some countenance to the truth of 
the former and lighter accusation. But after 
the answer of the princess, drawn up by Per- 
ceval, the cabinet resolved unanimously that 
the whole of the accusations were without 
foundation. 

At the close of the year 1810, however, the 
king’s malady once more returned, and, as it 
proved, in a permanent form. There was 
again some discussion, but much less violent, 
on the question of the regency, and on the 
3d of February, 1811, the Prince of Wales 
was sworn in as Regent before the Privy 
Council, with restricted powers as before. 
These restrictions, however, were removed 
the next year. Here, then, his career as 
Prince of Wales ends. Henceforward the 
royal authority vested in him absorbed his 
former position, and added to it duties and 
responsibilities which are not those of the heir 
apparent. Here, then, we lave him to pur- 
sue his miserable career of selfish profligacy, 
and to experience at last the strange fate of 
having his name associated with public meas- 
ures of essential benefit, for the result of 
which he can personally advance no claim ; 
and leaving a record in his private life of all 
that a prince ought not to be. 

Not without some talent, his tastes, even 
in their higher direction, were marked by an 
ingrained vulgarity of sentiment. In the 
decorative arts he had the showy uneducated 
ideas of a second-rate upholsterer, and, as an 
architect, he exhibited all the eccentricity of 
an unformed and childish taste. His great 
redeeming trait, as it is called, was his repu- 
tation of being the first gentleman in Europe. 
If superficial manners and a certain attention 
to dress are to be taken as the index of this 
character, no doubt he js entitled to the epi- 
thet. He could be fascinating in his address 
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when he chose, and he had a certain gift for 
devising new (if not elegant) costumes, which 
might have, under other circumstances, made 
of him a tolerable tailor. But he was wholly 
destitute of the higher characterisgics of a 
true gentleman. Of real good-breeding—as 
opposed to surface affability—he had no con- 
ception. His vanity and his selfishness emp- 
tied all his most agreeable acts of any deep 
or true meaning, and with all his polished 
manners, and his occasional sallies of wit, he 
never made a real friend, or was long faithful 
to any but the most degraded .of his associ- 
ates. He patronized the talents of men like 
Sheridan for his selfish amusement, and cast 
them aside when tired or jealous of them, as 
a child does its last week’s toys. William 
Hone, in later years, wrote what may well 
serve as his epitaph :— 
‘*¢ This is the man, all shaven and shorn, 
All covered with orders, and all forlorn ; 
The Dandy of sixty, who bows with a grace, 
And has taste in wigs, collars, cuirasses, and 
lace !”” 

In a political point of view, we cannot do 
better than close our notice with some re- 
marks of a recent historian, referring to the 
prince at the commencement of his regency 
in the year 1811 :— 


‘George III., eager for power, had de- 
lighted also in business, in which he had 
trained himself from early youth. With 

ter abilities, and superior education, the 
prince was fond of ease and pleasure, and 
averse to business. His was not the temper- 
ament to seek the labor and anxieties of pub- 
lic affairs, nor had power devolved upon him 
until the ambitious spirit of youth had ceased 
to prompt him to exertion. He loved the 
‘ pomp and circumstance ’ of royalty without 
its cares. But though disinclined to the 
daily toils which his father had undergone 
for fifty years,—and disposed by indolence 
and indifierence to leave more discretion to 
his ministers in the ordinary affairs of state, 
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yet, whenever his own feelings or interests 
were concerned, his father himself had 
scarcely been more imperative. The very 
qualities, however, which disinclined the 
prince to laborious activity exposed him the 
more readily to the influence of the court. 
His father’s will was strong and full of en- 
ergy; his own, inconstant and capricious. 
The father had judged for himself with rude 
vigor and decision,—his son, inconstant, in- 
dolent, and without strength of principle or 
conviction—was swayed by the advice of those 
nearest to his person. To politics, apart from 
their relations to himself, the prince was in- 
different, and his indifference led to the same 
results as the king’s strong predilections, 
He readily gave up the opinions as well as 
the political-friends of his youth. As to his 
friends, indeed, he had been separated from 
them for many years by the French Revolu- 
tion. The death of Mr. Fox had more re- 
cently lessened the tie which had bound them 
together ; the part taken by them against the 
Duke of York further relaxed it, and the 
roud bearing of the great Whig leaders, 
ittle oman to the lighter manners of the 
court, had nearly broken it asunder. But 
lately they had exerted themselves strenu- 
ously against the restrictions upon the powers 
of the regent, which the government, follow- 
ing the precedent of 1788, had proposed, and 
their general views of policy were supposed 
to coincide with his own.” 

How the Prince Regent cast aside these 
old friends and recent supporters is well 
known, and with this characteristic trait of 


his disposition we gladly pass from the sub- 
ject. 


XVII.—1841.—A.sert Epwarp, 


Eldest son of Queen Victoria and Prince Al- 
bert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, born November 
9th, 1841; Duke of Cornwall; created Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester, 8th December, 
1841, ‘to him and his heirs, Kings of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 





land, forever.” Whom God preserve ! 





Aw economical application of the method of 
dialysis, discovered by Mr. Graham, Master of 
the Mint, has been tried by Dr. Marcet, with re- 
sults that promise to become important. By 
dialysis is meant the separation of fluid sub- 
stances contained in the same vessel from one 
another, by causing them to pass through a 
porous membrane. By applying this process to 
brine which has been used in the curing of meat, 


‘Dr. Marcet finds that he can separate the salt 


from the juice of the meat, and then make use of 
the latter as an article of diet. At present con- 
siderable quantities of brine are wasted in large 
curing establishments ; but this new experiment 
seems to open a way for turning it to profitable 
use on a large scale. We trust to hear that Dr. 
Marcet will succeed in carrying out his trials to 
| & practical issue. : 
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From All The Year Round. 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE IN PERSIA. 


Wuen a poor man has a pretty daughter 
about eleven or twelve years old—the age at 
which Persian ladies are supposed to have 
matrimonial views—a marriage-broker waits 
upon him, and endeavors to strike a bargain 
for her. The broker, generally a moolah or 
priest, will perhaps offer from two to four 
hundred tomauns, or, say, from one to two 
hundred pounds English money, as a fair 
price for a young lady. The bargain com- 
pleted, the girl probably becomes a wife of 
some khan, rich enough to afford himself such 
a luxuny, and to give the broker a handsome 
profit on the transaction. It is usually alla 
matter of business, and a man posting up his 
accounts at the end of the year might note 
down that upon such a day he bought a lady, 
pretty much as if he had purchased a fine 
Turcoman horse or an English rifle : only the 
price of the two latter articles would be con- 
siderably higher than that of the first. It is 
seldom that either of the parties have previ- 
ously seen each other, so that the lifting of 
the veil upon the wedding-day may be a de- 
lightful surprise or a glum disappointment, 
according to circumstances. 

A Persian bride, when first bought, is a 
queer little body, fattened up with rice and 
sweetmeats for the occasion, and sadly be- 
smeared with cosmetics. Collyrium has been 
put into her eyes to make them dark and 
languishing, and they are also elongated by 
some means, 80 that they may have the shape 
ofalmonds. Her hair is dyed of a coal black 
by indigo, or of a reddish brown by indigo 
and henna mixed with it, according to her 
own fancy or tliat of the broker. Her eye- 
brows are plastered, and painted so thickly 
that they look like a large piece of court-plas- 
ter cut into arches stuck upon her face. I 
say a large piece, because they are joined ar- 
tificially by a thick line across the nose. Her 
cheeks are painted in excessively bright col- 
ors, and two shiny locks of hair, gummed 
together are stuck flat on each side of them in 
the shape of number sixes, placed the wrong 
way. Her hands and feet, finger-nails and 
toe-nails, are dyed a light mahogany color 
with henna. She has no more shape or fig- 
ure than a bolster. Poor little thing! She 
plays such tricks with herself generally, that 
at twenty she is an-old woman, with her skin 


all shrivelled and burnt up by caustics and 
poisoned pricks of needles. 

This odd undersized creature waddles about 
the apartment of her new lord in the finest 
and largest trousers possible. She puts ona 
great many pairs of them, and is as proud of 
the sizé of her legs as a British damsel is of 
the size of her crinoline. She wears a smart 
embroidered jacket with short sleeves, and a 
pretty chemisette of some light white silk ma- 
terial, embroidered with gold threads; but 
her arms and legs and neck are bare. She 
hangs upon her little person as many jewels, 
gold coins, and trinkets as she can possibly 
get at. She is especially fond of pearls and 
diamonds, but is not particular as to their 
beauty or value ; a diamond is a diamond for 
her, whatever flaw it may have ; a pearl isa 
pearl, whatever its shape or color may be. 
She is very fine, but never elegant. Her 
mind is entirely uncultivated. She has nei- 
ther education nor accomplishments : but she 
has a good deal of flowery talk about roses 
and nightingales, with an undercurrent of 
strange roundabout wit and drollery. There 
is an utter want of delicacy and modesty in 
her conversation. She knows a great many 
things which she oyght not to know, and 
child as she is in years, she would outwit the © 
wisest man who ever wore a gray beard. 

One of the first visits she receives after her 
marriage will most probably be from her fa- 
ther, who will tell her that his home is cold 
and cheerless since she has left it, and that 
Ler mother is getting old. This pathetic ap- 
peal is certain to touch her heart, and she 
will employ the first money she can coax out 
of her husband, to buy her father a new 
young wife. 

All Persia seems fairly wife mad, according 
to our Northern notions. A beggar asking 
for alms in the street will fouyd his strongest 
claim to your charity on the startling fact 
that he has five wives at home, and has just 
married a young one. You take aservant from 
rags and hunger, and he spends the first few 
tomauns he can scrape together in your ser- 
vice, in buying a bran-new wife. But the 
eldest, or first married wife, is usually house- 
keeper and mistress. She even distributes 
rations of food to the rest, who hold her in 
much respect and some awe. The number 
of marriages is undoubtedly increased by the 
strange condition under which some of them 
take place. A marriage contract is seldom 
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intended to last the life of either party. A 
lady may be taken on lease, like a house, for 
a definite period ; and this species of matri- 
mony is much encouraged by the moolahs, 
who derive liberal fees from it. 

Indeed, the proceeding of taking a lady 
on a short lease is common even among 
Christians residing in Persia. A friend of 
mine informed me that he visited Vannek, a 
village near Tehran, some years ago, for the 
purpose of making a marriage of this kind. 
He and a companion sat down under a trep, 
smoking kaleons, while the village dameels 
under commerd of the priest filed past for in- 
spection. When his choice was fixed, the 
lease was drawn out in due form. Forty to- 
mauns (a high rent, about twenty pounds) 
was paid for dresses and fine clothes, and 
thirty tomauns more was agreed upon as the 
price of divorce. The average price of an 
Armenian lady is from ten to fifteen tomauns. 
They are horribly coarse and ugly. The 
small-pox makes shocking ravages among 
them too. 

Boys usually marry between twelve and 
fourteen. They frequently marry their cous- 
ins, but the race does not degenerate in con- 
sequence, as it has been clearly ascertained to 
do in other countries. 

Children are not the source of embarrass- 
ment, even to poor people, that they are sup- 
posed sometimes to be in more civilized coun- 
tries. There need be no anxiety at all about 
them, indeed. They can always pick up rice 
enough to live somewhere, and the family of 
a rich man is often far too numerous for his 
children to expect to be rich men too. Hence 
it happens that poverty, far from bringing 
contempt on a man in the East, seems even 
to be invested with a kind of majesty. All 
men, therefore, think that they have Nature’s 
own right to marry; and few trouble them- 
selves at all about the care of a family: the 
world is wide enough for everybody, they say. 

The shah, however, is under some difficulty 
occasionally in finding a new wife. A shah 
sent to one of the great khans to propose for 
his daughter; a very beautiful woman. But 
her father begged that she might be excused 
so inconvenient an honor, for that when his 
majesty had enjoyed her society for a month 
he would probably forget all about her, and 
she must then, according to custom, remain 
in a state of widowhood for the rest of her life. 
A shah being an awful person in Persia, his 
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majesty is said to have expressed such resent- 
ment at being crossed in his caprice, that for a 
long time the khan did not dare to marry his 
daughter to any one. 

There appears to be no such things as a més- 
alliance in Persia. One of the innumerable 
sons of Fat-ali Shah fell in love with a very 
old and ugly woman in humble life. The 
king tried to joke the young man out of this 
strange fancy. ‘‘ Ah, sir,” replied the prince, 
‘¢ if you could only see her with my eyes! ” 
This vague answer of sententious Oriental fla- 
vor was considered to settle the affair com- 
pletely, and to reply to all objections : which 
perhapsitdid. Even the present king has il- 
lustrated the prevailing sentiment of his sub- 
jects very prettily. His queen and favorite 
wife, Geiran, or she-Antelope, was a peasant’s 
daughter who attracted his majesty’s eyes one 
day as he rode through a village, and whom 
he has loved ever since with an unchanging 
affection and most manly tenderness. His 
passion for her, appears to be the master feel- , 
ing of his life. Once upona great day, when 
her son was proclaimed heir apparent to the 
throne, and when all his womenkind appeared 
before him arrayed in their best apparel, his 
quick eye saw at once that she was not among 
them ; turning coldly away from the rest, he 
asked, ‘‘ Where is the Khanum?”’ No fes- 
tival could bea festival without her, and there 
was no light for him in his palace or his court 
until she came. 

Persians have not the same jealousy about 
their women as the Turks have. If you are 
really intimate with a man, he would be very 
likely to introduce you to his wife; and the 
anderoon is by no means closed like the ha- 
rem. 

The life of the anderoon is made up of do- 
mestic plots and quarrels, gossiping, visiting, 
smoking, bathing, and pulling about finery. 
It is chiefly governed by doctors and old wo- 
men, who pretend toa knowledge of necro- 
mancy and magic, with the making of love 
philters. Fearful cruelties are said to be 
practised among the women, especially to 
wards their servants; and it is to be more 
than suspected that the deep inner nature of 
the Persian khanum is that of the panther or 
the tigress. There are no fiercer viragoes in 
the world than some of these dyed and painted 
Orientals. An acquaintance of mine having 
lost a sum of money, suspected his Armenian 
housekeeper of having stolen it; he was im- 
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prudent enough to tell her so; and the next 
morning, as he was taking tea, he was dis- 
turbed by strange noises, which appeared to 
him to come from a room at the other side 
of the house. He went to see what was the 
matter there, and found that the Armenian 
woman, having discovered the real thief, had 
enticed him into a room with some of her fe- 
male friends; they had then thrown him 
down upon the ground, gagged him, trussed 
him like a fowl with his legs and arms be- 
hind him, and had then proceeded to nip lit- 
tle pieces out of his body with red-hot pincers 
which they heated in a pan of charcoal. They 
were thus agreeably employed when my 
friend found them, and they would doubtless 
have extracted a confession of the robbery if 
they had not been interrupted. 

The women’s apartments are usually very 
dirty and slovenly, untidy, and out of order. 
Beautiful china, cut glass, gold trays, and 
jewelled pipes, everything to eat, everything 


- to drink, the sweetmeats, the sherbets, the 


coffee, the tea, the fruit, are all equafly and 
abominably dirty. 

There is little furniture in the anderoons, 
except carpets and cushions and a great 
many looking-glasses of the very worst qual- 
ity ; but the walls and ceilings are usually 
painted very prettily, and have a. gay and 
cheerful appearance. Still, carpets, curtains, 
cushions, shawls, and ladies, all reek with 
dirt. Even the use of tooth-brushes seems 
unknown, although the women over-eat 
themselves sadly with coarse kabchs and 
garlic. 

There is great license in manners in Teh- 
ran; women of the highest rank pay visits 
to men without scruple, usually coming 
dressed like beggars, to avoid observation. 
The visits of ladies to each other are inter- 
minable. They call at seven or eight o’clock 
in the morning, and stop all day, smoking 
and eating and bragging about their clothes 
and their husbands. 

Public scandals are rare. If a husband 
should be too inquisitive, he is apt to be 
poisoned ; and if a lover should be indiscreet, 
he may chance to be short-lived. <A great 
khan was stabbed by an unseen hand in broad 
daylight not long ago, at Tabreez, for boast- 
ing of a love affair. 

Owing to the almost unrestrained liberty 
they enjoy, women mix themselves up with 
everything in Persia ; nothing is done with- 





out them ; they have immense political in- 
fluence, and they, with the wretched tribe of 
beldames and fortune-tellers who hang about 
the anderoons, overturn viziers and ministers 
at will. 

Human life is held cheap in Persia, and 
the majesty of death has neither awe nor 
terrors there. A criminal who has been ex- 
ecuted will be left a ghastly and fearful ob- 
ject in the market-place, for the dogs to gnaw 
at. My horse has often stumbled and shied 
at the uncanny thing; but the heedless 
crowd, any one of whom might be singled 
out ina minute for the same fate, pass by 
jesting or unconcerned. 

As there is neither comfort, cleanliness, 
repose, nor attraction in Persian houses ; as 
wives are neither companions nor friends, 
and the sweet ties of home are almost un- 
known ; 80 there is little domestic affection. 
A good-natured old lady of two or three-and- 
twenty, once told me, with a sly look, ‘* My 
husband would have divorced me long ago, 
but that 1 am such a good cook.” ‘ He 
likes me best,’”’ said a plump, little lady, 
proudly speaking of her position in the an- 
deroon, to a lady of my acquaintance, ‘ he 
likes me best, because I am fat and soft, like 
a feather-bed.”’ So it happens that the con- 
nection between husbands and wives being 
of so light a kind, when a man falls into dis- 
grace his wives and relatives take part against 
him, and their first concern is to ask for their 
dowry and divorce. 

When a man dies, his widows go, accord- 
ing to an immemorial custom in the East, to 
his nearest relative, who is bound to sup- 
port them. If they be young, he finds them 
new husbands; if old, food, raiment, and a 
home. 

Besides the regular wives, there is a class 
of legalized concubines called ** Seegas ;”’ but 
the seega is merely looked upon as a servant, 
never eating or associating habitually with 
her master. These women, however, are 
said to be more faithful in misfortune than 
wives are. Their children, as well as natu- 
ral children generally, inherit property just 
as if they had been born of wives. 

I cannot close this paper upon Persian 
women without telling a true and pathetic 
story which seems to unsay much that I have 
written. It is indeed a bright and noble ex- 
ception to the sad and general fact. The ex- 
prime minister of Persia was married to a 
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sister of the king. All accounts concur in 
representing the ameer as a man of a most 
princely and gallant presence. He was es- 
sentially a Persian minister, and most en- 
lightened and patriotic in his endeavors to 
serve the country which he governed with 
almost unlimited power. His morals were 
stainless ; his honor was untainted by sus- 
picion. Magnanimous, uncorrupt, merciful, 
liberal, forgiving, history in vain looks for 
his parallel among the modern Persians. 
He made roads, he encouraged agriculture, 
he fostered trade, he suppressed the torture 
and cruel punishments, he erected hotels for 
travellers, and new bazaars. Fairly judged, 
he was, perhaps, the most remarkable Ori- 
ental ruler of his time. 

But it was said that he had the love of 
state and splendor often noticeable in such 
men—the fondness for display which charac- 
terized Bacon, Wolsey, and Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. If the charge were true,—as perhaps 
it was,—it is still a question whether policy 
had not more to do with it than ostentation. 
For in many places in this world—and in 
Persia especially—it is necessary to govern 
a great deal by the eye; and a great man, 
to be duly respected, must carry his rank 
about with him. It was whispered that he 
went abroad with more magnificence than the 
king. A kitchen boy was then got to say 
that he had been bribed to poison meat for 
the royal table. So, in a day, the ameer was 
hurled from power, and became a fugitive 
and an outlaw. 

By the intervention of the European em- 
bassies his life was spared for a time, but he 
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was ordered to leave the capital. His wife, 
as devoted as she was beautiful, good. and 
young, accompanied him. She never left 
him, by day or by night, always making a 
point of eating with him, for she knew they 
would not poison her. Still, for greater pre- 
caution, they lived chiefly upon boiled eggs. 
But his enemies feared him as long as he re- 
mained alive, and they determined to destroy 
him by stratagem. They sent one of those 
cunning old women who always do the mis- 
chief in Persia, and who decoyed the royal 
lady into the garden under pretence of seeing 
a messenger from the king. This messenger 
told her that her husband was pardoned, and 
that he was to go to the bath, where a robe 
of honor awaited him, and he would be re- 
invested with all his former dignities. She 
let him go. When in the bath, the chief ex- 
ecutioner came to him. The ameer was a 
strong man, and the executioner was afraid. 
Perhaps, too, his conscience smote him, for 
he owed place and fortune to the fallen min- 
ister. “But nothing is more remarkable in 
Persia than the despotic power of the king, 
and the abject slavishness with which his 
most cruel edicts will be executed. The 
ameer, being offered his choice of deaths, se- 
lected poison, and as it did not act quickly 
enough, veins were opened in his arms and 
thighs. As soon as he was dead, his wife 
was given in marriage to the son of his suc- 
cessor in office. But it is said that she was 
inconsolable, and that she never forgot the 
husband she had loved so well, and whom 
she had tried to save with devoted tender- 
ness. 





A parer by Mr. Alfred Smee, jun., read be- 
tore the Royal Society, appears so far as can be 
judged at present, to have a bearing on physio- 
logical chemistry. In few words, the facts may 
be thrs stated: Pass a stream of oxygen through 
a quantity of albumen, and portions of that albu- 
men will be converted into fibrin. The albumen 
may be derived from the serum of blood, from 
eggs, or from the gluten of wheat ; the result is 
the same—formation of fibrin. Taking the facts 
for granted, this is a very remarkable discovery ; 
and it is thought that it may throw some light on 
the phenomena of fibrinous diseases—phthisis, 
peritonitis, and the like—which are obscure in 
their origin. If a small quantity of potash be 
mixed with the albumen, there is then no forma- 
tion of fibrin. Is there any connection between 
this fact and the practice of exhibiting potash for 
the diseases above mentioned ? 





‘* ParnrutLy recollecting the very words that 
they spoke.’’—Emerson. 


Hie professes to despise the remembrance of the 
formula of a truth, or idea, which its first enun- 
ciators gave it. We prefer the maker’s mark, 
the old wine in the old bottle. The second ver- 
sion is rarely so good as the first. An old idea 
modernized is like, if we may be excused the 
jingle,— 

* A child changed at nurse 
Very much for the worse.’’ 


And whilst speaking of changelings, by the by, 
how often does our thought, which has pleased us 
to-day, look like a fairy-substituted elf to-mor- 
row ; or like the apple which the child in Aricsto 
puts into the closet, and, to his horror, finds Lalf 
withered and decayed a day or two after ! 














MR. BRIGHT AND THE TRADES’ UNIONISTS. 


From The Spectator, 28 March. 
MR. BRIGHT AND THE TRADES’ UNION- 
ISTS. 

Tue ‘‘ democratic idea,’? as Mr. Disraeli 
calls it, is a mere worry, a mystery, a riddle, 
to many large classes of Englishmen,—even 
to those who clearly understand and love 
freedom and national independence—but who 
think a good deal more of prompt government, 
strong government, intelligent government, 
in a word, good government, than they do of 
mere popular ideas. To such, and they are 
very numerous, both amongst our middle and 
higher classes, nothing could be more instruc- 
tive than to atterd the meeting at St. James’s 
Hall on Thursday night, to watch its temper 
as Mr. Bright, with a master hand, struck 
the chords to which the warm but jealous 
imagination of physical labor passionately vi- 
brates, to follow the thread of the thoughts 
of the various working men who best suc- 
ceeded, sometimes in spite of many glaring 
deficiencies of education, in expressing the 
mind of the meeting,—to note the curious 
kind of tenderness with which the blunders 
and compromises of principle on the part of 
the American democracy were softened away, 
—the occasional symptoms of a preference 

‘for a basis of popular expediency rather than 
abstract right in political matters,—the ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm with which the men- 
tion of the name of the working man who 
presides over the Federal Government was 
uniformly received,—the passionate applause 
with which every mention of the merits of 
a republic, every depreciating expression 
towards privilege, aristocracy, or monarchy, 
was greeted. The meeting, in short, ex- 
pressed more clearly than we have ever seen 
them expressed, the manly operatives’ politi- 
cal taste and conscience, and shed a very 
strong light on the genius of what we may 
call the artisan type of democracy. 

If Victor Hugo were trying to explain the 
temper of the meeting on Thursday night, 
he would say, as he says somewhere—we im- 
agine less truly—of the French democrats, 
that the men who composed it had fallen in 
love with the idea of a people, and wished to 
merge the nation in the people, instead of 
the people in the nation. That, no doubt, 
sounds at first like a kind of metaphysical 
conundrum ; but it might easily be illustrated 
in connection with Thursday night’s meeting, 
80 as to convey a very simple and intelligible 
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truth. The democracy of the meeting, like 
the democracy of its eloquent chairman, evi- 
dently ignored, disliked, and wished to re- 
move all those distinctions of class and class, 
that natural hierarchy of social strata rising 
oneabove the other to a single point ; and loved 
to see in its place, as they almost do in Amer- 
ica, and in many of our colonies, men stand- 
ing all on the same level, with nothing above 
them but the invisible God. Society, as it 
has politically grown up in old Europe, is 
constructed like a cone tapering to a point ; 
society, so far as it is as yet politically born in 
America,—or, a8 we should say, only in em- 
bryo, and not yet fully born into political 
life at all,—is a swaying mass of people on a 
vast plain. But there is something in this 
which touches the imagination of Mr. Bright, 
and of the English artisans, as far grander 
than the many members linked together by 
natural laws of subordination and co-opera- 
tion under one head, which constitute the 
type of political life in our European nations. 
Mr. Bright, indeed, probably differs from the 
artisans in one feeling, and in one alone. 
They would wish to see even wealth as much 
as possible thus equally portioned out. He 
prefers to see wealth accumulating—as, when 
left to itself, it always will accumulate—in 
unequal masses, thus giving rise to some of 
the greatest variations in the surface of our 
society. 

The tendency of which we have spoken 
showed itself in two ways—a very bitter feel- 
ing against class privileges, which is not in 
itself at all unnatural, when our higher classes 
show, as they have done recently on the 
American question, that the fire of their love 
for human freedom burns so very dimly, if it 
is not extinguished, in their breasts ; and, 
what was more remarkable, in a positive sym- — 
pathy with the headless, groping, blundering 
sort of fashion in which the Federal demoe- 
racy has done its work. One man called Mr. 
Lincoln a Colossus, which certainly can only 
have had reference to his physical stature. 
And all of them, from Mr. Bright downwards, 
not simply excufed, but we may almost say 
seemed to admire, the hesitating tentative 
fashion in which the Government has 
‘sounded on its dim and perilous way,” 
trying to make its policy at each moment 
represent the average level of moral convic- 
tion in the people whom it rules. No doubt 
it was felt as representative of that executive 
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supremacy of the masses which the middle 
classes of England, on the whole, dread, and 
the more manly and intelligent operatives so 
anxiously wish for. We think it was Mr. 
Cremer, a joiner, and a very clever speaker, 
who in the same speech exhorted the North 
never to give in till they had conquered, and 
remarked that, if it was true, as was said, 
that the North could never be a great mili- 
tary power, it was so much the better for the 
North, since we all knew that standing ar- 
mies are used to crush the liberties of the 
masses. ‘Lhat exactly expresses the temper 
of the meeting, which sympathized heartily 
with what we may call the executive incom- 
petence of the North, the helpless compro- 
mising policy which tries in vain to balance 
between the opposite wishes of opposite pop- 
ular parties, and yet desired to see it tri- 
umph in spite of that incompetence. There 
was but one speaker, —and he an Irish ma- 
son, whose brogue, naiveié, and wit very 
justly delighted his audience,— who had a 
clear sense of the enormous advantages which 
an aristocratic executive has over a demo- 
cratic. He proclaimed to his fellow-laborers 
that the South had all the elements of vast 
military success, and that, should it triumph, 
Lord Russell would soon find reason to fear 
for the West India Islands, and before long 
for the naval supremacy of England. But in 
general, while the meeting felt clearly the 
compliment to the masses implied in Mr. 
Lincoln’s groping policy, they had no corre- 
sponding sense of the efficiency and point 
given to political principles, whether evil or 
good, by that aristocratic form of organization 
which great differences of social level imply. 
They so much preferred a headless democ- 
racy, that they could not clearly see its weak- 
ness, though they had to excuse its results. 
This causes the great gulf between the mid- 
dle and the working classes of England. The 
middle classes think most of a good executive, 
of clear aims, of prudent counsels, and prefer 
the aristocratic organization of England, be- 
cause it brings, on the whole, breadth of 
view, culture of imaginatiof, and prudence 
of aim, to the top. The working classes care 
litule for the mere executive administration, 
much for the sense of equality, and the eras- 
ure of the sometimes apparently, sometimes 
really, unjust distinctions between man and 
man ; they would be better content with an 
incoherent government on a wide popular 
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hasis than with the best that ever ruled, if it 
had been filtered through the various strata 
of modern English society. 

The main conclusion which the meeting 
forced upon us was this—that unless the 
higher classes of England take more pains 
than they now do to learn the first principles 
of liberty from the lower—unless we can see 
the thinking mind of England coming into 
truer relations with the popular heart, the 
constitution of England will not very long 
resist the pressure which such men as these 
can bring to bear against it. Truly did Mr. 
Bright say, in the striking peroration of his 
democratic speech, ‘‘ Impartial history will 
tell that when your statesmen were hostile or 
coldly neutral,—when many of your rich men 
were corrupt,—when your press, which ought 
to have instructed and defended, has been 
mainly written to betray, the fate of the 
American Continent and its vast populations 
being imperiled, you cling to freedom with 
an unfaltering trust that God, in his mercy, 
will yet make it the heritage of all his chil- 
dren.’? We do not share his wish, and that 
of the Trades’ Unionists, to see a democracy 
take the place of our present constitution, 
because we believe that a far truer freedom 
and higher kind of liberty may be secured 
under it than can ever be secured under any 
mere democracy ; but should that hope be 
falsified by the coldness of our higher classes 
to the noblest popular instincts, we could 
even welcome in England such a clumsy 
and helpless democracy as the North now 
presents, rather than put such a powerful and 
keen instrument of evil into the hands of oli- 
garchic passion, as is now wielded by the slave- 
owners of the South. 


From The Spectator, 28 March. 
THE HOPES OF POLAND. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM is not an error confined 
to theologians. Six weeks ago the majority 
of English politicians had not heard the name 
of General Langiewicz. Even now, all they 
know of him is that he, a light-haired sol- 
dier physician of thirty, Pole by race and 
Prussian by legal designation, had raised a 
small army of Poles, defeated the Russian 
troops in two or three well-managed skir- 
mishes, and proclaimed himself, or been pro- 
claimed, ad enterim Dictator of Poland. And 
yet, because this almost unknown man has 
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been defeated, driven across the Austrian 
border, and compelled to surrender to Aus- 
trian hussars, half England believes that the 
cause to which an entire nation has for a cen- 
tury devoted all it possesses of great, or no- 
ble, or patriotic, has been extinguished by 
hisarrest. The tendency to personify a cause 
in a man is irresistible, and Poland, which 
once was Kosciusko, is now, forsooth! Lan- 
giewicz.- The Central Committee, which for 
five years has controlled the underground 
government with unrivalled secrecy, decision, 
and self-restraint, is lost sight of in an hour, 
and men who honestly sympathize with the 
cause, who are raising funds and equipping 
steamers, and sending volunteers to the scene, 
are, because a single leader has fallen, ready 
to wail in chorus ‘+ Finis Polonia.”’ It is too 
bad, would be bad, were Langiewicz the 
Bruce of Poland—the one name under which 
jarring parties could unite to strive for their 
independence, the one man who, while he 
could rouse the peasant, would be obeyed by 
the Douglas ; but being what he was, an able 
but headstrong partisan leader, the sudden cry 
of despair is not creditable to English polit- 
ical acumen. Fortunately, England had not 
promised active assistance, or this sudden ac- 
cess of anthropomorphism might have brought 
us to shame before all Europe. The Poles 
are still fighting alone, and as they are well 
aware that their cause depends on no Polish 
life, the insurrection will still advance, and 
leave time for the first panic to subside among 
its sympathizers. 

It is hard, amid the deluge of conflicting 
statements, of barbarous names and facts de- 
liberately misrepresented, to discover the cir- 
cumstances under which Langiewicz felt him- 
self on the 20th instant compelled to surrender. 
The following statement seems, however, to 
account most perfectly for thefacts. It would 
appear that Langiewicz, if not the nominee, 
was the adopted leader of the more moderate, 
and therefore aristocratic party. This does 
not mean in Poland precisely what it would 
mean in the west; but rather the party op- 
posed, as Count Zamoyski expressed himself 
at Manchester, to foreign interference, to too 
sudden a division of the land, and to a final 
and irremediable breach with the rest of the 
Slavic races. The Central Committee had 
appointed General Mieroslawski dictator ; 
but before his arrival Langiewicz, finding 
himself at the head of the most considerable 
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force in the kingdom, penetrated with the 
ideas which led him to reject the aid of Gar- 
ibaldi, and perhaps a little elated by the na- 
tional hope in his career, signified to the com- 
mittee his intention of assuming supreme 
power. Witha rare and generous self-com- 
mand, more full of hope for Poland than any 
incident which has yet occurred, the commit- 
tee waived their undoubted claim to speak in 
the name of the nation, accepted their gen- 
eral’s self-nomination, and, it is to be conjec- 
tured, requested Mieroslawski to retire. That 
leader obeyed in silence, so long as silence 
was of value, and retired to Paris, whence he 
has issued his subsequent explanation. The — 
field was clear to Langiewicz ; but his eleva- 
tion had made him the centre of all Russian, 
as well as all Polish, regard. He was at- 
tacked by a small but well-equipped column 
of sof“e three thousand men, and his follow- 
ers, thany provisioned, as Poles affirm, or, 
according to the doubtful German accounts, 
disheartened by a dictatorship which threat- 
ened the Democrats, were, after two victories, 
finally defeated. Langiewicz hoped to cross 
Gallicia; but he was recognized, arrested, 
and ordered by the Government to reside un- 
der surveillance, but not in confinement, in 
some Austrian city, most probably in Prague. 
The sudden flight was possibly caused in the 
first instance by his certainty of defeat in the 
field, but was, more probably, accelerated by 
unpopularityat Warsaw. Had he triumphed, 
he would have been supported to the end, for 
the Poles, with all their party divisions, will 
pardon all things to the Pole who leads them 
to victory ; but defeated, he knew that the 
committee would withdraw its imperfect con-- 
fidence, and that departure was for him the 
readiest method of resignation. 

Fortunately, the vivid alarm felt. in Eng-- 
land and France was not experienced in Po-- 
land. Everything, indeed, must have com-: 
bined at that moment to restore confidence to: 
the leaders of the movement in Warsaw.. 
They, to begin with, were not arrested—the- 
most startling fact for despotism presented in: 
modern Europe. One can comprehend a 
somewhat similar phenomenon in Rome, for 
the Papa power, worrying as it is, is always 
more or less unreal, and Rome, by nature a 
national capital, may have nationalists among: 
the men whom cardinals trust. If the Na- 
tional Committee is composed of priests, and 





nuns hide the national press, as has once or 
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twice been rumored, even the detectives of 
the Vatican may well be at fault. But in 
Warsaw, the Russians are absolute, and are 
diligently served. Anybody can be executed 
without reason assigned, all Warsaw was but 
the other day threatened with proscription, 
and among the higher officials treason is 
nearly impossible: the secret must be known 
to scores, and yet so sure as the Archduke 
issues an order, so surely does the underground 
government prohibit obedience, with an effect 
which the Government can only regard with 
a despairing spite. In the cjty itself the 
Administration, apparently afraid of driving 
the citizens to despair by an attack, is allow- 
ing the Government to crumble to pieces. 
All Polish officials resign,—and the minor 
authorities, the bones and sinews of the corps 
administratif, are chiefly Poles ;—recruiting 
for the national army goes on uncheck: ', and 
all students have fled the university" slay 


the gentle race who compel them to learn that: 


their fathers of 1830 were a “light-headed 
people.’”’ In the country itself the guerilla 
bands are as formidable as ever, and are ad- 
vancing nearer and nearer to Warsaw. Praga 
is reported to have been attacked, and in every 
minor contest of the past week the Russians 
have been defeated. In Lithuania the insur- 
gents round Wilna appear, in spite of an offi- 
cial denial, to have defeated a body of Guards, 
the only corps d’élite Russia possesses, and 
the czar has been compelled in sheer self-de- 
fence to recede from his policy, and sanction 
in that province ‘‘ for local reasons ’’ the plan 
of emancipation prepared by Count Zamoy- 
ski, proposed by the Agricultural Society, 
and rejected by the man who now hurls it as 
a weapon against its framer. The peasants 
are made freeholders, subject only to a quit- 
rent to Government, which quit-rent the cen- 
tral authority will make over to the noblesse. 
The significance of this act must not be for- 
gotten. It is the very compromise desired in 
Russia itself, and which the imperial family 
have hitherto seemed resolved to refuse, as 
investing the czar with the unpopularity of 
the grand collector of rent. Finally, far 
away to the south, the telegraph informs us 
that two Polish legions are marching towards 
Poland through Bessarabia, a statement 
which, if correct, shows either that the Pol- 
ish troops are in revolt, or that the exiles in 
the south-east of Europe are swarming home- 
ward in arms. All these facts must have 
been well known to the Committee which re- 
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ceives information from a nation, and may 
well have appeared to them to supply an ad- 
equate set-off to the disaster in the south-east. 
Radom was lost and Sandomir, while the 
Russian troops remained; but the troops 
could not remain long, and, at the worst, 
those two palatinates were not Poland. They 
resumed their authority, General Wysocki 
regained his old prominence as the first gen- 
eral of the revolt, and the insurrection has 
all the leadership and guidance that it has 
ever had. 

Abroad the prospect is not cheering ; but 
there is not yet room for despair. It must 
not be forgotten that overt aid from abroad, 
however valuable, is not proved to be a sine 
qua non. The Poles are not now striving 
with the irresistible force of the Russian na- 
tion, but with a weakened Russian army, 
which they need only arms to defeat. They 
may get arms; a Ozartoryski is reported from 
many quarters to be in Sweden with that end, 
and he may be using French gold. Those 
who affirm that he cannot introduce the arms 
forget the length of the old Polish coast, the 
difficulty of watching all points against des- 
perate men, and the impossibility, under any 
circumstances whatsoever, of keeping Rus- 
sian officials honest. The men who sold 
their soldiers’ great-coats during the Crimean 
war, will sell also passes protecting ‘* coffins ’’ 
from examination. Overt aid, however, is 
not the mere dream it suits some journals to 
affirm. The Austrian Government has de- 
clined all formal proposals ; but in every ac- 
count yet received that Government is des- 
cribed as an unwilling agent in the capture 
of Langiewiez, and as treating Polish refugees 
with a kindliness at which Hungarians must 
sorrowfully wonder. The situation remains, 
in reality, unaffected by the many documents 
published during the week. The Emperor of 
the French is still almost visibly making up 
his mind. True the Moniteur publishes an 
autograph letter to M. Billault, thanking him 
for the accurate impression he has given of 
the imperial views, and that is accepted as 
conclusive against any idea of assistance. 
But then imperial views change fast. Two 
influences out of the three which observers 
say are alone permanent in the emperor’s 
mind—his sympathy with nationalities, and 
his desire to be always in accord with the si- 
lent millions of France, are working steadily 
together in favor of action for Poland. The 
difficulties in the road are tremendous; but 
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the prize, if the game were won, is’so illimit- 
ably great ; and the man, adventurer, prison- 
er, emperor, and conqueror in two grand cam- 
paigns, is at heart a gambler still. He may 
shrink from playing so great a stake ; but had 
he resolved on his course, priests would not be 
urging France to war, or Parisian artisans of- 
fering ‘‘ demonstrations ’’ with impunity in 
honor of Prince Napoleon, or French papers 
be publishing day by day the worst atrocities 
Cossacks can commit, or the men who remem- 
ber a Cossack invasion can invent. Is France 
free, that Frenchmen can so freely strive to 
excite her to a course which the emperor does 
not approve ? 


From The London Review, 28 March. 
POLAND AND THE WESTERN POWERS. 


M. Brtavtr’s speech upon the Polish 
question deserves the appreciation of Eu- 
rope ; for it is one of the most masterly ex- 
positions of the imperial policy yet given to 
the world. The line of conduct sketched out 
by the minister for his imperial master is a 
sound and stable one. Prince Napoleon had 
represented with great oratorical ability the 
sentiments and wishes of democratic France. 
The emperor stands in a peculiar relation to 
democratic France. The triumph of France 
and of her opinions shall be assured, but not 
by the hasty and feverish expedient of a des- 
perate war from which all Europe, except 
France, is to stand aloof. For a single day 
Prince Napoleon took Paris by storm, and 
confounded the Bench of Ministers them- 
selves. In the morning M. Billault returned 
with confidence to the charge, re-inspired 
with courage by the reflections of the inter- 
vening night, and perhaps by direct commu- 
nications held with his sovereign. The Em- 
peror of France shares all the sympathy 
which is felt by the French people for Po- 
land. But are we, he asks, not unnaturally, 
by the mouth of M. Billault, to fling our- 
selves singly upon Russia, and by a one- 
handed enterprise to excite the envy, the 
jealousy, and the suspicion, of the united 
Continent? Not such is the lesson which 
the imperial student of the Tuileries has 
learnt from the history of the First Empire 
or even from the experience of the last ten 
years. At the head of Europe, and supported 
by the public opinion of Europe, France is 
all powerful. But single-handed wars in the 
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teeth of European opinion, brought France 
to Waterloo. As the apostle of a great 
movement a Napoleon is irresistible. As a 
solitary and suspected missionary no Napo- 
leon is secure. Such is the view of the mon- 
arch who holds in his hand the destinies of 
the French Empire and the peace of Europe. 
He is ready to act with Europe in favor of 
the Poles. But if England and Austria de- 
cide upon inaction, nothing is left for the 
French nation but inaction too. It will be 
for those who steer the helm of empire to 
watch and bide their time, to neglect no op- 
portunities, to make the most of chances, and 
to endeavor to secure by moral power and 
influence those salutary changes in the state 
of Europe which at present cannot safely be 
brought about by French bayonets. 

There can be no reasonable doubt but that 
it is the English Foreign Office which has 
prevented active interposition in favor of the 
Poles. It would have been a piece of politi- 
cal Don Quixotism if the Cabinet of the Tui- 
leries had broken with Russia only to awaken 
on this side of the Channel the same mur- 
murs of dissatisfaction and suspicion that 
made themselves heard at the beginning of 
the Lombardy campaign. Not much Liberal 
sympathy could have been expected to grow 
upon the borders of the Austrian Dead Sea. 
Prussia has already pronounced for despot- 
ism ; and Napoleon III. might have suddenly 
found himself face to face with an armed re- 
actionary coalition. There is enough in the 
prospect to bid the most revolutionary 
dreamer pause. The emperor has paused 
accordingly, and he has very fairly published 
his reasons to the Continent. It was his 
clear duty to France to engage in nothing 
singly. England, it seems, on the other 
hand, was determined to venture nothing— 
not even diplomatic remonstrance--in com- 
mon. It will be for the Cabinet of Lord Pal- 
merston to explain their reasons for the pol- 
icy they have chosen to adopt. Once more 
the line this country has been compelled by 
her Government to take seems primd facie to 
justify the ill-natured criticisms of the Lib- 
erals of other countries. A considerable crisis 
has occurred at which an unhappy and mis- 
erably oppressed race is found struggling for 
existence against a semi-barbarous and des- 
potic power. Proposals are made to the 





English Foreign Office for a joint action in 


| the matter, in concert with the other leading 
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Powers. These proposals Lord Russell has 
declined. He probably was of opinion that, 
at a great European crisis, the great thing 
for him to do was to write a letter. The 
noble lord is a fluent and a pertinacious cor- 
respondent, and by this time he has probably 
covered reams of paper upon the Polish 
question. Every English envoy, both in the 
Old and New World, down to the Secretary 
of Legation at Japan, has doubtless been 
gradually informed of what Lord Russell 
does think and what he does not think about 
Poland, and is undergoing the usual amount 
of instruction about all the various treaties 
on the subject of the Poles for the last hun- 
dred years. During the past month all the 
clerks of the Foreign Office have been work- 
ing double time at the history of the Poles. 
Nothing is to be seen in that diligent depart- 
ment but maps, and indexes, and documents. 
Five or six of the ablest young noblemen, 
whose business has been to analyze every- 
thing they can lay their hands on, have al- 
most written themselves away. Lord Rus- 
sell himself never lays aside his pen except 
to look out a word in a dictionary; and 
whatever becomes of the Polish revolution it 
will be handed down to posterity with a care- 
ful and complete correspondence touching 
on everything that has happened, either at 
St. Petersburgh or at Warsaw, since the era 
of Stanislaus. The spirit of autobiography 
and of historical research is making tremen- 
dous play in Downing Street. 

We do not say that England ought to go 
to war for Poland, far less to push the French 
Emperor towards war. But certainly it lies 
upon Lord Russell to show why England, 
under his direction, has refused to act in 
diplomatic conjunction with France. The 
ways of the English Foreign Office are dark, 
and it may be that Lord Russell has hidden 
grounds for holding back. Unless he ex- 
plains them satisfactorily the double responsi- 
bility will rest upon his head, of exposing us 
to the certain reproach of selfishness and 
sluggishness, and of gravely disappointing 
the friends of liberty all over the world. 
English hearths and homes are too dear to us 
for us to desire to see England wrapped in 
the flames of a great war. As yet there has 
been no question of war, nor can we believe 
that no alternative presents itself to us ex- 
cept either a desperate war, or, on the other 
hand, a sullen attitude of isolation on the 
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Polish question towards France and the rest 
of Europe. Isolation Lord Russell seems to 
choose, and isolation England will probably 
find her portion when she least wants it. It 
is this policy of isolation on our part which 
has before now left Europe exposed to the 
dangers of war and revolution. We protest 
against it most solemnly and with all our 
strength. England does not wish for foreign 
enmities.. But when the interests of civiliza- 
tion are at stake, and there is a question of a 
simultaneous expression of opinion on the 
part of liberal Europe, to take refuge in po- 
litical isolation, as the only means of keep- 
ing safely out of trouble, is a policy that can 
only be excused by grave and indisputable 
necessity. 

As for the Polish revolution, it seems that 
it is destined to run its course. The rival 
claims of Langiewicz and of General Mieros- 
lawski to the dictatorship point to an old and 
incurable Polish disease, namely, that of in- 
ternal civic jealousy. Whatever the cause, 
the effect must be to dishearten the national 
forces. In time, it is more than probable 
that a bloody and cruel order will again reign 
at Warsaw. Poland will have to return to 
her chain, and the savage soldiery that now 
can scarcely make head against the Polish 
scythemen will be permitted to revenge them- 
selves for their many defeats upon the un- 
armed women and children of Poland. It is 
asad fate ; but the Poles, while they undergo 
their destiny, will have the glorious consola- 
tion of reflecting that nothing has tempted Eng- 
land and France to break through the golden 
law of non-intervention. The women and 
children, too, while they are being tortured, 
will be able to bless Heaven that at last the 
great principle of non-intervention is safe. 
Let us hope they will appreciate the privilege 
of martyrdom in suchacause. To every gen- 
erous mind in this country it will be a pain 
and a grief to look on while these things are 
being done. We are told it is a necessity to 
remain ,inactive ; but at least we may be 
allowed to say that it is a sad necessity, 
Englishmen will not be the better pleased 
with a European status quo which leads to 
such miserable results, or with a foreign pol- 
icy of which the necessities are so deplorable. 
The world is out of joint ; and it is at best a 
meagre satisfaction to be able to think with 
Lord Palmerston that we are not born to set 
it right. 
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From The Spectator. 
PENNY NOVELS. 

Novet writing has long been a profitable 
occupation, but it is only in quite recent 
times that it has been found to offer a re- 
spectable fortune to persons of very ordinary 
powers, and at the expense of very little 
pains. Prospecting over the field of fiction 
is a better speculation than going to British 
Columbia, for here the nuggets lie on the 
surface. This arises from the rapid multi- 
plication of periodicals intended chiefly for 
the lower classes, whose taste in fiction is 
still of a primitive kind. All these journals 
depend for existence upon stories in which 
constant and unbroken excitement, produced 
very often by the rudest machinery, must be 
the main element. There is more profit than 
honor in producing these peculiar works, but 
this very fact naturally attracts many persons 
to the task. It would he a sad case if there 
were no writers left who cared more for sub- 
stantial fame than for present rewards, but 
it is plainly the truth that the larger number 
are constrained to defer working for fame and 
honor till that hazy future day, which in 
most cases never arrives. This is the motive 
power of all the various ‘ sensations’? which 
furnish the staple of public amusement at the 
present day. Ifa man undertakes a history, 
he must be content to work hard for years 
without looking for gain. To some, happily, 
this is an immaterial consideration, but the 
majority of laborers must work in vineyards 


- where they are paid at the close of the day. 


A writer in one of the penny journals is said 
to have been paid £25 a week for three or 
four pages of a continuous story. It is no 
uncommon thing for a tale to run through 
fifty-two numbers,—which would be at’ the 
rate of £1,300 for a novel—certainly not a 
bad price, considering that these works are 
not heard of beyond the circle of readers for 
whom they are originally produced. It 
would be difficult to point out any other de- 
partment of literature which holds out so 
good a prospect, with so great a degree of 
certainty. Journalism is said—particularly 
by those who have never tried it—to be a 
sure’ road to wealth, but it at least involves 
much harder’ work than the popular fiction- 
writer is called upon to perform. The staff 


of one or two of the leading chief miscellanies | 


is not without men of some little repute in 
the world of authorship, and the principal 





story at present running in one of the half- 
penny journals is understood to be by a nov- 
elist whose successes are just now the talk of 
the town. 

The common opinion of tales of this kind 
is that they are disreputable, if not immoral, 
in tone, and that they foster a depraved taste 
in the poor. The first objection is entirely 
baseless, a8. any one may perceive who takes 
the trouble to read the cheap publications ; 
the second is founded on a total misappre- 
hension of the relation which exists between 
writer and reader. The author who addresses 
the educated classes has a wide latitude al- 
lowed him. He may choose his own subject, 
and adopt his own mode of treatment. But 
the poor are arbitrary, and will have exactly 
what they wish for. The demand is for an 
article of a certain pattern and quality, and ° 
if something of a superior kind is attempted 
to be substituted, the buyer very soon goes to 
another manufactory for what he requires. 
‘« Elevate the taste of your readers—try them 
with something better than they have been 
used to.’’? It is excellent advice, but it would 
seem that the lower classes do not want, and 
will not have, their tastes elevated in this 
particular direetion. The experiment has 
been thoroughly tried, at great cost,and with 
notable results. The best and foremost of 
these miscellanies, the London Journal, once 
discarded its usual writers, and Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels—at that time not attainable in 
a cheap form—took the place of the true pop- 
ular fiction. Living writers of considerable 
reputation contributed original stories, and a 
great deal of money was spent in the attempt 
to make this new and very superior article 
stand upon its legs. The experiment was a 
hopeless, and almost disastrous, failure. Sir 
Walter Scott and the other great men elevated 
the journal so high, that the atmosphere was 
soon found to be too rare, and asphyxia might 
have followed if it had not been dragged down 
to earth again. It is the first essential of 
really popular fictions that they should not 
be of too high a standard. The conditions 
of the work are clear enough, and of course 
no one need undertake it who feels that his 
soul is a great way above it. The man who 
began a novel for one of these miscellanies on 
true artistic principles, and seeking to de- 
lineate character naturally, would probably 
in a week or two be waited upon by an anx- 





ious deputation of propriétors and publishers, 
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begging him to throw in more “sensation.” 
If he persevered in his ssthetic tastes, he 
might receive a polite note, requesting him 
to continue his enlightened labors elsewhere. 
In that case he would be very likely to sac- 
rifice his taste to his convenience. 

Considerable ingenuity and tact are usually 
shown in the development of these peculiar 
stories. Many points that the three-volume 
novelist is obliged to study can very safely be 
disregarded. Attention to artistic uniform- 
ity, fidelity of description, or a regard to 
probabilities would be labor and time thrown 
away. But the plot must be exciting. Some 
of the principal characters should be persons 
in high'life, and there must always be a poor 
young man or girl in the story, to step in be- 
tween an unscrupulous lord and his schemes, 
* and to utterly baffle and confound him at 
every turn. Servants—ladies’ maids espe- 
cially—must be on terms of familiarity with 
their mistresses, the depositaries of their most 
dangerous secrets, and the chief ‘sharers of 
their confidence. The lady, who is the au- 
thor of a story called the ‘* Woman in Black,’’ 
pays great attention to this most needful 
point, as in the following passage : — 

‘¢ Lady Windermere was standing at the 
dressing-room window, watching the night 
breeze. . . . She listened very attentively to 


Daisy’s account of all that had transpired in 
the kitchen. 

«¢* Gone! ’ she murmured, almost with the 
desolation of Evangeline, in Longfellow’s ex- 
quisite poem, when she discovers the depar- 
ture of her lover, and says, ‘ Gone! is Ga- 
briel gone? ’ 

‘© Alas! my lady,’ said Daisy, ‘he is in- 
deed gone, and that twining serpent of a T. 
is gone with him. What shall we do?’ 

‘** We must go too, Daisy,’ said the mar- 
chioness ; ‘I think I know to whose house 
they are gone at Brighton, Daisy ; I believe 
it is to Lady Mackenzie's, and the only thing 
I can do is to follow as soon as possible.’ 

“**QOh! but, my lady, how can you man- 
age that? Will you not be recognized?’ 

*«* No, not if I travel at night, closely 
veiled, and in this black hood and mantle.’ 

*«¢ But, my lady, when you get to Brigh- 
ton, what can you do there?’ ”’ 


And so on. It is no unusual thing to find 
the lady of title in these stories consulting 
her maid as to her future husband. The 
poor man must always get the better of the 
rich, and if the hero of the story is very 
poor, and falls in love with a peeress and 
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marries her, in defiance of natural obstacles, 
the tale is sure of a good run. No doubt 
these representations of high life are, to the 
last degree, absurd and ridiculous ; but sup- 
pose the readers are satisfied with the false, 
and would not be satisfied with the true? If 
a man prefer a brass chain, it would be hard 
to insist upon his wearing a gold one. In 
the love scenes, again, there is great room 
for the imaginative powers. Mr. Trollope’s 
delicate pencillings of young lovers would be 
laughed at as caricatures. In these stories, 
lovers’ oaths must be something like oaths— 
strong, passionate, and fiery, and going to 
the very verge of bad language; their dia- 
logues must end with the lady in an ecstacy 
of tears, and the gentleman in a paroxysm 
of emotion, calling heaven and earth and all 
the powers to witness that he will be true to 
death. Ifthey part, it must be with speeches 
so moving as to bring to the tender reader 
the luxury of crying. If the lady can con- 
veniently be left reclining in the arms of her 
maid in a fit, and the gentleman wiping the 
heavy drops of agony from his manly and 
distracted brow, so much the better will be 
the effect. The ancient form of ‘ propos- 
ing’’ on one’s knees is still strictly adhered 
to, and the lover never forgets to bedew the 
lady’s hand with briny tears, and afterwards 
to cover it with burning kisses. Tears are 
always ‘‘ briny,’’ and kisses always ‘“ burn- 
ing”’ in these fictions—the one pleasantly 
counteracting the other. The presence of a 
rival is of great use as we may see in the 


following passage :— 


‘¢ Ellen trembled ; she feared this codrse 
villain, in spite of her protector. 

‘**T have told you again and again, Hugh 
Rowley, I never can be yours,’ she said, in a 
low voice. ‘ Why renew such a discussion 
now?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Because the case is different,’ he cried, 
savagely. 

‘«* Nothing isaltered. I hate youas much 
as ever,’ returned Ellen. 

«<< S’death! girl, don’t provoke,’ he ex- 
claimed, seizing her by the wrist, and look- 
ing into her face menacingly. ‘I tell you 
the case is different. When I asked you be- 
fore, my wife lived ; she is dead now.’ 

‘« EHen shuddered as the cold-blooded vil- 
lain uttered these words, with a tone of sav- 
age joy. 

*¢¢ Yes, dead,’ he continued; ‘and I can 

rove it. She no longer stands in the way. 
Besides, I have you now in my power.’ 
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‘“** How?’ 
**¢Tf you resist me, your lover dies,’ he 
muttered in her ear.”’ 


To vary these scenes there should have 
been a murder committed at some stage or 
other of the story, or, at the very least, a 
fair prospect of one must always be held out. 
Nothing can be finer than the way in which 
a trifle of this kind is worked up in a story 
before us :— 


‘‘He lay a moment, stiff and motionless 
with horror, conscious of a faint, quivering 
motion in the bed above, and a faint, trick- 
ling noise, which might have been the dead 
man’s blood slowly creeping through the sat- 
urated bedding, and dropping on to the floor. 
It was the horrible fancy that he felt the 
sickening fluid hot upon his back that 
aroused him from his torpor, and scram- 
bling to his feet, he rushed to the window | 
and looked out.” 


Looked out upon ‘to be continued next 
week,” which here falls in very appositely. 
It rather adds to the enjoyment of the reader | 
to be disappointed in this way. Not long 
ago, it happened that a writer of a sanguine | 
turn, and filled with high aspirations, began 
a story of a tamer kind, and the publication 
in which it appeared suffered rather severely. 
Thereupon (after a respectful but earnest 
deputation), a convict was despatched on a 
roving commission through the tale, always 
seeming to be on the eve of slaying a promi- 
nent character. The story was successful 
almost immediately. 

The art of concluding each number with a 
special ‘ sensation ’’ is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult, but at the same time the most nec- 
essary of all, in writing popular fictions. 
There have been many burlesques of these 
stories, but none of them are half so amusing 
as the originals. From halfa dozen before 
us we nay select fair examples of the kind 
of termination that is looked ‘for to each 
week’s part. In the following, taken from 
the ‘‘ Poor Girl,’’ the wife is speaking to her 
husband :— 


‘¢« My lord, you have your secrets.’ 

‘‘He was almost suffocated in the at- 
tempt to ejaculate. He tried to appear calm 
and cold. He waved his hand, as though he 
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‘He gazed at her searchingly, wonder- 
ingly, but his lips moved mechanically, and he 
ejaculated ,— 

‘¢¢ Well, madam! ’ 

‘¢¢ We stand, then, my lord, for the pres- 
ent, on the same ground,’ she rejoined, in a 
voice which thrilled him. ‘I have my se- 
crets. I, 100, HAVE ONE IN THIS HOUSE!’ 

‘¢ As she uttered those words, with a 
shrillness that seemed to pierce his brain as 
though each word was a heated barb, she 
glided from the room, leaving him transfixed 
with bewildering, torturing amazement.” 


The physical effect upon the nerves of a 
sudden shock is ordinarily very astounding. 
Thus, above, we have the marquis almost 
suffocated, and with the feeling as of a heated 
barb in his brain—which, though hard to 
imagine, must doubtless be a very terrible 
sensation. Immediately before, however, we 
are told that ‘‘ his blood almost froze in his 
veins,”’ so that the heated barb might have 
worked nothing more than an agreeable 
change of temperature. Afterwards, we be- 
hold him tossing on the ground with all the 
wildness and frenzy of a maniac. Then, 
again, we find him thus :— 


‘¢ At length, maddened by the thoughts 
which whirled successively through his brain, 
scorching and blistering it with the images 
they conveyed, he turned round, and ad- 
vanced upon her with glaring eyes, and 
foaming at the mouth like a tiger. 

‘6s Woman!’ he said, as the white froth 
bubbled on his lips; ‘ when I first saw you, 
I believed that your—that your—past his- 
tory ——’ 

She turned upon him like lightning, 
and, with her finger pointed menacingly at 
him, she exclaimed, in a clear, firm, deter- 
mined voice—”’ 


‘¢ To be continued next week,”’ or something 
to the same effect. Here is another good 
ending to.a number :— 


‘¢ But they had not done with him yet. 

‘‘ There was a flash, a loud report, a cry 
of pain, and then again all was as silent as 
the grave.” 


Thus the reader is left for a whole week to 
conjecture which of the characters is disposed 
of. Take another example :— 





considered the proposition puerile. 

«¢¢ Well!’ he exclaimed. 

‘¢¢ And you have one in this house,’ she 
continued, with a very peculiar and pointed 
emphasis. 


‘‘Human nature could bear these taunt- 
| ing words no longer. 

| ‘** Perish, then!’ cried George Robert- 
son, a8 he drew a pistol from his belt and 
fired at the hag,—‘ perish, witch! and, ill- 
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omened witch that you are, never more shall 
your screech-owl voice vex mortal ear!’ 

‘‘ With a scream that mingled with the 
report of the pistol, she fell backwards from 


the rock.’’ 


Sometimes a good ‘‘ sentiment ”’ answers as 
well as the tragic element, as in the follow- 
ing passage from the ‘‘ Factory Girl : ’’°— 


‘¢ Presently Lady Olympia’s alabaster arms 
fell loosely from Dora’s neck. The emotion 
had been too powerful for her, and she had 
fainted. 

*** Dear me, how unfortunate ! ’ cried the 
Countess of Luxborough, as she hurried to 
her niece’s assistance. ‘This isone of the 
results of my poor sister’s foolish whims. 
What a disgraceful scene, to be sure! and 
how unlucky that Olympia should insist upon 
keeping up such a low acquaintance !” 

cet Bardon me, Lady Luxborough,’ said 
John Faversham, advancing from amidst a 
group of factory people, ‘ pardon me, if I 
venture to contradict your ladyship. The 
acquaintance of Dora Morton can never bring 
any disgrace to your niece. If Lady Olympia 
were the Queen of England, the friendship 
of a pure and virtuous girl would bring no 


discredit upon her.’ ”’ 


Occasionally the writers introduce reflections 
which are not quite eo impressive as the love 
and murder scenes. One gentleman calls his 
reader’s attention to the following facts :— 


‘In honest minds a sparkling glass of 
wine, or even spirits, will, warming the 
eart, produce cheerfulness and excite genial 
thoughts ; the most pious divines have felt its 
leasant influence, while even an excess of 
iquor will scarcely ever impel a man of mind 
or native goodness to any very glaring act. 
The weak it makes weaker and more foolish ; 
but its fearful influence is chiefly seen upon 
the naturally wicked.” 


Another observes in a more pathetic vein :— 


‘‘ We live in a very wicked world, every- 
body knows that, and all we can hope is, 
that when it is broken up, things may be 
mended.”’ 


As a touch of description take the following, 
by the author of the reflection just quoted :— 


‘*‘ Roll went the thunder until the ruins 
shook, threatening to bury them in bricks 
and mortar every moment. Flash upon flash 
of lightning lit up the whole interior of the 

lace, and the terrified upturned faces of the 
octor and his fair friend, both of them with 
spectacles on, which must have given them 
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a very comical appearance to the Spirit of the 
Storm, as it rode on a thunderbolt over their 
heads.”’ 


These extracts, taken from stories now in 
course of publication, are sufficient to show 
that an ill-educated man, of somewhat coarse 
tastes, and with the wildest possible notions 
of the life and manners of persons above him 
in station, has peculiar qualifications for 
pleasing the readers of cheap miscellanies. 
The chief thing to satisfy is the natural crav- 
ing of the uneducated for exaggerated rep- 
resentations of ‘‘ high life,’ and their almost 
barbaric taste for tragical incidents. They 
like to be taken amid scenes which are wholly 
different from those which they encounter in 
their own daily experience. The poor fac- 
tory girl likes to withdraw in her dinner hour 
to the saloons of the great, as they are sup- 
posed to be by persons whose acquaintance 
does not reach higher than the footman, and 
to read of ladies who habitually make their 
purchases on the following principle :— 


** She sent one of the waiters out for a tri- 
fling article, and gave him a five-pound note 
to pay for it.” 


There is something fascinating to her in the 
notion that lords occasionally go round work- 
shops and mills to pick out a wife, laden with 
jewels and gold to bestow on the object of 
their choice. Even when their own class is 
delineated, they expect something different 
to the men and women whom they actually 
meet. The authoress of the ‘* Woman in 
Black ’’ understands this, as we shall see in 
the following passage :— 


‘‘ Suddenly to this corner came a man, who 
was hurrying along, singing ‘ Sally in our 
Alley,’ when, perceiving the outline of a form 
leaning against a tree, he raised his lantern, 
which threw a strong light on the face of 
Belinda, and crying out,— 

**¢ Oh, Gor!—oh, my! 
Black !—my lady’s ghost ! 
upon me! ’ 

‘¢ He turned round, took to his heels, and 
never once stopped to look behind him till he 
found himself at the door of his mother’s cot- 
tage, and heard, in answer to his terrified 
and reiterated knocks,— 

“<6 Tm a comin’!—I’m acomin’! Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself, Stephen, to get your 
poor mother out of her warm bed at this time 
o’night to let you in, when you’ve been coort- 


The Woman in 
Lord have mercy 





ing that minx of a Kitty Scrubb?’ 
‘¢* Q mother, let me in, for mercy’s sake!’ 
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cried Stephen. ‘I’ve seen a ghost !—I’ve 
seen the Woman in Black! I’ve seen my 
lady’s spirit, and for all I know, she be a’ter 
me this blessed moment to do me a mis- 


chief.’ ”” 


All this is supremely childish ; but so are 
the tastes which the writers seek to gratify. 
They write down to the level of the under- 
standings of their readers, and there is this 
excuse for them, that if they must write at 
all, there is no other course open to them. 


’ Their works are, at least, free from a demor- 


alizing tendency. The worst of them con- 
trast advantageously with the popular order 
of French fiction, and it may be found that 
practically, the readers not being in the habit 
of reflecting on what they read, no abiding 
impression is produced on their minds by ro- 
mantic and grotesque representations of love 
and marriage, and of human life in all its 





forms. It would, perhaps, be hard to deny 


hard-working men and women the pleasure 
they derive in their leisure hours from read- 
ing stories which are too highly flavored to 
suit a cultivated taste, but which contain 
nothing destructive of morals. They at least 
furnish amusement to thousands of the work- 
ing classes, and serve to divert their minds 
from the deadening influences of monotonous 
toil ; in short, they find there the exact kind 
of recreation they seek. The poor will enjoy 
themselves in their own way. We should be 
glad to see these stories assume a higher stand- 
ard—we eould wish. that the working classes 
would read ‘* Orley Farm ’’ and the ‘* New- 
comes,’’ instead of the ‘‘ Blood-stained Hand,”* 
or, the ** Threefold Murder ;’’ but we are 
afraid that it would be impossible to force 
them into a relish for the dainties which are 
the delights of finer palates. At any rate, it 
requires a man of very rare ability toattempt 
the work of retorming their tastes. 





Ir has long been an object with scientific in- 
quirers to reduce the weight of the philosophical 
instruments which they have to employ. Espe- 
cially is this the case with magnetical and astro- 
nomical instruments used in the triangulation of 
a country for a survey, or the highly important 
operation of measuring an arc of the meridian. 
Aluminum bronze supplies the long-sought desid- 
eratum. This metal is produced from a mixture 
of ten per cent. of aluminum with pure copper ; 
and a most remarkable metal it is. Good gun- 
metal will break with a strain of 35,000 lbs. to 
the square inch ; aluminum bronze requires 73,- 
000 Ibs. to the square inch to break it. It resists 
compression equally well ; it is malleable when 
heated ; can be easily cast, and behaves well 
under the file. ‘It does not clog the file,’’ says 
Colonel Strange, in a communication to the 
Astronomical Society ; ‘‘and in the lathe and 
planing-machine, the tool removes long elastic 
shavings, leaving a fine bright smooth sufface.”” 
Moreover, ‘‘it can be worked with much less 
difficulty than steel ; and we should think that 
screws made of it would—notwithstanding the 
original great cost of the metal—prove in the end 
less expensive than screws made of steel.’? There 
are still other advantages; aluminum bronze 
oxidizes in a very slight degree, and it is less 
affected by changes of temperature than either gun 
metal or brass. This latter quality is especially 
important in instruments used for surveying in 
the tropics, as expansion by heat would very 
much impair their accuracy. We understand 
that a theodolite of aluminum bronze is about to 
be constructed for use in the great survey of 
India ; and although fittings and appliances, not 





hitherto used, are to be added, it will be lighter 
in weight than any other instrument of the kind 
as yet employed. Excellence of quality is, how- 
ever, only to be insured by using the purest of 
copper. The best is that deposited by electricity ; 
the next best is the copper brought from Lake 
Superior. Aluminum bronze composed of ninety 
per cent. of copper and ten per cent. of alumi- 
num, is at present worth six shillings and six- 
pence the pound. The only place in England 
where aluminum is extracted, or manufactured, 
is at the works of Messrs. Bell, Brothers, New- 
castle-on-Tyne.—Chambers’s Journal. 


‘¢ Fontaine and Chaucer, dying, wished unwrote 
The sprightliest efforts of their wanton thought, 
Mae - Does lucre, then, 
The sacred thirst for gold, betray your pen?” 
—Youne, Epistles. 


Or I will take, perhaps, a better motto, from the 
same author's tragedy of the Revenge :— 


“To wade through ways obscene, my honor 
bend, 
And shock my nature to obtain my end.” 


A clever man, who makes his intellect unwor- 
thily pander to the animal, for the sake of the 
market, reminds us of the Maori women, whom 
Marie Giovanni describes in her travels as suck- 
ling young swine, because pigs pay better than 
babies.— Temple Bar. ~ 
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From The Atheneum. 


Yedo and Peking: a Narrative of a Journey to 
the Capitals of Japan and China. With 
Notices of the Natural Productions, Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, and Trade of those Coun- 
tries, and other Things met with by the Way. 
By Robert Fortune. Map and Illustra- 
tions. Murray. 


Mr. Rosert Fortune’s travels in the flow- 
ery land of the far East are known wherever 
tea is relished and gardens are cultivated. 
On these wanderings he has written more 
than one popular and pleasant book. Unlike 
the common tourist, Mr. Fortune has a spe- 
ciality of object and of knowledge. He goes 
to China, to Japan, to India, in search of 
plants and flowers ; he takes along with him 
@ perfect knowledge of what has been done 
already in the line of his inquiries ; and he 
has for purpose, not only to report on what 
he may find, but to bring it away with him 
in evidence. Thus, his labors have a practi- 
Cal, as well as a scientific end. They are un- 
dertaken in the cause of commerce and of 
domestic use. When he succeeds in his 
search, science is enriched, and our landscapes 
are beautified. To give only one example out 
of hundreds—should you hear of a new oak 
tree (Quercus Sinensis) being found on the 
slopes of the mountain range beyond Pekin, 
a valuable tree, of which the acorns yield a 
dye, you hear at the same time that many 
acorns from this oak Lave been brought home, 
and are now growing very well in Mr. Stan- 
dish’s nursery-ground at Bagshot. 

Mr. Fortune is, perhaps, the best-known 
Englishman in the Eastern world. For eigh- 
teen years he has lived in China, India, and 
Japan ; speaking the languages of the people, 
visiting them in their homes, and entering 
into their peculiarities of character. More, 
perhaps, than any other, he has helped to 
make the name of Englishmen respected in 
those regions. Nor is this the only service 
he has done. To him, almost exclusively, 
belongs the credit of successfully introducing 
the tea-plant into the gardens of the Iima- 
layas, —a change which promises to do for 
the cool provinces of Upper India what to- 
bacco has done for Virginia and cotton for 
Louisiana. To the exertions which he has 
made in behalf of our home gardens and land- 
scapes there are in this country thousands of 
witnesses, and we need not dwell upon them. 
It is not strange to hear that this useful ser- 
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vant of science has met from our public offi- 
cers abroad with every attention and every 
sympathy, and most of all, from those gen- 
tlemen who stand highest in the service and 
in the public regard. But there has been 
one ridiculous and mortifying exception, to 
which, in the cause of science, we are bound 
to draw attention. 

Mr. Fortune made his first visit to Yeddo 
in company with Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
whose admirable book on the ‘‘ Capital of the 
Tycoon ”’ we recently reviewed. In themin- - 
ister’s company all went well: Mr. Fortune 
made his little social sketches ; poked about 
in the tiny gardens; saw the tubs of Sala- 
manders for sale; examined the Japanese 
principle of dwarfing plants; expressed an 
opinion on the comparative moralities of a 
Yeddo bath and an English ball-room ; and 
made a collection of such novelties as could 
be found in that climate in the wintry months. 
Mr. Fortune then left Yeddo for a while, to 
explore some other parts of the coast; but 
when the spring came round he was anxious 
to return and complete his collections. By 
an article of the treaty no foreigner was al- 
lowed to proceed to Yeddo except on the in- 
vitation of his minister at the court of the 
Tycoon ; and Sir Rutherford Alcock had gone 
to Europe. What was to be done? Mr. 
Fortune did not like to ask a permit from the 
person left in charge, because he thought 
that person would be unable to comply and 
unwilling to refuse. So, to save inconven- 
ience and delay, he accepted an hospitable 
invitation from Mr. Harris, the American 
Minister at Yeddo. Mr. Harris was per- 
fectly well aware of the importance of Mr. 
Fortune’s labors, not only to England but to 
the whole civilized world, and he was proud 
to give our countryman help. We venture 
to thank the American Minister for having 
actedtin this matter like a gentleman; we 
know no higher praise, or we would give it. 

We undertake to say that our readers will 
be as much surprised as Mr. Harris was, 
when one day, as they sat at dinner, his 
guest received the following note from the 
person whom Sir Rutherford had unhappily 
left in charge of our affairs at Yeddo :— 


‘¢ As no British subject can visit Yedo with- 
out an invitation from, or the sanction of, 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister, or, in his 
absence, the officer in charge of Her Majesty’s 
Legation, from neither of whom you have 
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received such invitation or sanction, I have 
to request you will take your departure from 
Yedo without delay.—I have, etc., 

‘sF, G. Mysurcn.”’ 


To this formal request for his instant de- 
parture, Mr. Fortune replied,— 


‘* T had the honor to receive your letter of 
yesterday’s date, upon which I beg to make 
the following observations. I returned to 
Japan a short time ago for the purpose of ex- 
amining the natural productions of the coun- 
try during the spring months, hoping to make 
some discoveries which might prove useful at 
home. For this meg it was of great im- 
portance that I should be able to visit the 
gardens about Yedo. Unfortunately on my 
arrival at Kanagawa I found Her Majesty’s 
Minister absent from Yedo, and I was given 
to understand that I could not obtain per- 
mission from the officer in charge of the Le- 
(ee to visit the city. His Excellency, Mr. 

leock, has always shown every disposition 
to forward my views, and had he been here 
I have no doubt he would willingly have 
granted the permission I required. Under 
the circumstances I wrote to His Excellency, 
the American Minister, and asked him to 
grant me that permission which I am sure I 
would have received from her majesty’s rep- 
resentative had he been in Yedo. Mr. Har- 
ris, in the kindest manner, invited me to his 
house as his guest, in order to enable me to ac- 
complish the objects I had in view. With this 
explanation I trust you will not insist on my 
leaving Yedo for a few days, as it might be a 
matter of public regret should I be prevented 
from adding to our home collection some new 
trees or other plants of much interest.’’ 


But the party in office, neither calmed by 
the moderate tone of Mr. Fortune’s note, nor 
warned by any nimble sense of the ludicrous- 
ness of his position, insisted on his immediate 
departure. If Mr. Punch were quizzing some 
irate official in the East, no doubt the mas- 
ter of polite mocking would be able to dra- 
matically ‘‘ write him down an ass.”’ But 
could the profound satirist conjure up a more 
grotesque picture of a Jack-in-oflice than 
that suggested by the following words, actu- 
ally written by the man whose signature they 
bear ?— 


‘“<T beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of to-day, and regret that you have 
laced me under the necessity of again writ- 
Ing to you. I care not to be informed now 
for what object you have come to Japan, or 
that Her Majesty's Minister mi have 


been here—I only know that you are a pri- 
vate individual in a private capacity in this 
country, and that you have not asked for nor 
received the requisite sanction from the Brit- 
ish authority here to come up to Yedo. Itis 
of no oe to me now what you were 
given to understand at Kanagawa ; but you 
must have been well aware that the Ameri- 
can Minister has not the power to grant you, 
or any other British subject, permission to 
visit Yedo. It was your duty to have com- 
municated with me on the subject, but this 
you had not the common courtesy to do; and 
you actually came up to Yedo without even 
my knowledge. I think I have said enough 
to show you that you have acted in a very 
improper manner. Whether it would be a 
matter of public regret or not your being un- 
able to accomplish your private ends, is not 
a question for me to consider. I am only 
performing my public duty when I call upon 
you a second time to quit Yedo at once. To 
allow you to remain would be to establish a 
dangerous precedent.—I have, etc. ; 
‘‘ F. G. Mysuren.” 


For an instant this polite and sensible per- 
son was the wielder of her majesty’s author- 
ity at Yeddo ; and the man of science, for not 
having kissed the said person’s shoe, was 
compelled to quit the scene of his honorable 
and useful toil, his task but half accom- 
plished! It is not for us to apply the only 
comment proper to such an act. 

‘* We have referred to Mr. Fortune’s stud- 
ies at Yeddo, both social and botanical. 
Every reader of Sir Rutherford Alcock’s 
book will remember the illustrations of the 
Japanese bath, and the opinion of our min- 
ister on the indecency of that institution. 
Mr. Fortune takes a rather more favorable 
view of it, though he is not blind to its li- 
centious side :— 


‘Tn one of the villages through which we 

d we observed what appeared to be a 
‘amily bathing-room. The baths at the time 
were full of persons of both sexes, old and 
young, oeecsey of three or four genera- 
tions, and all were perfectly naked. This 
was a curious exhibition to a foreigner, but 
the reader must remember we are now in 
Japan. Bathing-houses or rooms, both pub- 
lic and private, are found in all parts of the 
Japanese Empire—in the midst of crowded 
cities, or, a8 we here see, in country villages. 
The bath is one of the institutions of the 
country ; it is as indispensable to a Japanese’ 
as tea is toa Chinaman. In the afternoon, 
in the evening, and up to a late hour at 
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night, the bath is in full operation. Those 
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who can afford it have baths in their own 
houses for the use of themselves and their 
families ; the poorer classes, for a very small 
sum, can enjoy themselves at the public 
baths. After coming in from a long journey, 
or when tired with the labors of the day, the 
Japanese consider a bath to be particularly 
refreshing and enjoyable ; and it is probably 
on this account, as well as for cleanliness, 
that it is so universallyemployed. The stern 
moralist of Western countries will no doubt 
condemn the system of promiscuous bathing, 
as it is contrary to all his ideas of decency ; 


on the other hand, there are those who tell’ 


us that the custom only shows simplicity and 
innocence such as that which existed in the 
Garden of Eden before the fall of man. All 
I can say is, that it is the custom of the 
country to bathe in this way; and that, if 
appealed to on the subject, the Japanese 
would probably tell us that many of the 
customs amongst ourselves—such, for exam- 
ple, as our mode of dressing and dancing— 
are much more likely to lead to tnmnenality 
than bathing, and are not so useful nor so 
healthy ; at any rate, the practice cannot be 
attributed to habits of primitive innocence in 
this case, as no people in the world are more 
licentious in their behavior than the Japan- 
ese.’ 


On the art of dwarfing plants—an art which 
is beginning to find much favor in our own 
greenhouses—he is a more confident and com- 
petent authority. Many readers will like to 
learn the lesson from the original source—the 
more 80 as they can do so in a passage vari- 
ously suggestive :— 


‘*‘ The art of dwarfing trees, as commonly 
practised both in China and Japan, is in re- 
ality very simple and easily understood. It 


is based upon one of the commonest principles | ¢ 


of vegetable physiology. Anything which 
has a tendency to check or retard the flow of 
the sap in trees, also prevents, toa certain ex- 
tent, the formation of wood and leaves. This 
may be done by grafting, by confining the 
roots in a small space, by withholding water, 
by bending the branches, and in a hun- 
dred other ways, which all proceed upon the 
same principle. This ‘principle is perfectly 
understood by the Japanese, and they take 
advantage of it to make nature subservient to 
this particular whim of theirs. They are said 
to select the smallest seeds from the smallest 
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lants, which I think is not at all unlikely. 

have frequently seen Chinese gardeners se- 
lecting suckers for this purpose from the 
plants of their gardens. Stunted varieties 
were generally chosen, particularly if the 
had the branches opposite or regular, formuc 
depends upon this : a one-sided dwarf-tree is 
of no value in the eyes of the Chinese or Jap- 
anese. The main stem was then, in most 
cases, twisted in a zigzag form, which process 
checked the flow of the sap, and at the same 
time encouraged ‘the production of side- 
branches at those parts of the stem where 
they were most desired. The pots in which 
they were planted were narrow and shallow, 
so that they held but a small quantity of soil 
compared with the wants of the plants, and 
no more water was given than was actually 
necessary to keep them alive. When new 
branches were in the act of formation they 
were tied down and twisted in various ways ; 
the points of the leaders and strong-growing 
ones were generally nipped out, and every 
means were taken to discourage the production 
of young shoots possessing any degree of vigor. 
Nature generally struggles against this treat- 
ment for a while, until her powers seem to 
be in a great measure exhausted, when she 
quietly yields to the power of Art. The artist, 
however, must be ever on the watch; for 
should the roots of his plants get through 
the pots into the ground, or happen to receive 
a liberal supply of moisture, or should the 
young shoots be allowed to grow in their nat- 
ural position for a time, the vigor of the plant, 
which has so long been lost, will be restored, 
and the fairest specimens of Oriental dwarfing 
destroyed. It is a curious fact that when 
plants, from any cause, become stunted or 
unhealthy, they almost invariably produce 
flowers and fruit, and thus endeavor to pro- 
pagate and perpetuate their kind. This prin- 
ciple is of great value in dwarfing trees. 
Flowering trees—such, for example, as 
peaches and esr eat their blossoms 
most profusely under the treatment I have 
described ; and as they expend their energies 
in this way, they have little inclination to 
make vigorous growth.”” 


The book is full of gossip about trees. plants, 
and flowers, and which gossip is interspersed, 
as we have seen, with remarks on the social 
and moral condition of those who cultivate 


them. It is a thoroughly useful and pleasant 
volume. 
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From The London Review. 
ALUMINIUM GOODS. 

In a compound and secret form aluminium 
has constituted the basis of that material 
which, for receptacle and domestic vessels, 
man has chiefly used from the earliest peri- 
ods to the present hour—clay. But it was 
left for modern science to eliminate from its 
earthy condition the wondrous and beautiful 
metal itself, which in its pure metallic state 
has never been displayed to human eyes ex- 
cept by the skilful art of man. Slow and 
difficult are the steps by which the inventor 
wrests from Nature the results he seeks; in 
doubt and difficulty often he labors, perhaps 
to end his days without the attainment of 
that object which has been his life’s desire, 
and only to leave 4n easy road for a follower 
in the field to crown himself with fame. 
Nearly forty years have elapsed since Woh- 
ler, of Goettingen, discovered the metallic 
base of clay, and nearly ten since Deville 
carried to a practical condition its commercial 
extraction. 

On former occasions we have recorded 
from time to time the progress made in the 
mercantile manufacture of aluminium, notic- 
ing its extensive production by Mr. Bell, of 
Newcastle, the various suggestions for its 
practical applications, and its qualities and 
properties. In the Great Exhibition there 
were many specimens of manufactured arti- 
cles, both of aluminium itself and alumin- 
ium-bronze—a most valuable compound—as 
well as of both combined ; the beautiful ap- 
pearance of which articles attracted crowds 
of admirers. A great manufacture is not, 
however, rapidly established ; and alumin- 
ium, although it possesses remarkably valu- 
able properties, has been hitherto known 
rather as a curiosity than as commercially in 
the world’s market. Our attention has heen 
drawn afresh to the subject by an invitation 
to a private view of an exhibition of alumin- 
ium goods by Messrs. Mappin, Brothers, of 
Regent Street, who have commenced a com- 
mercial manufacture of them at their plate 
and cutlery works at Sheffield. Aluminium 
is thus practically introduced into one dis- 
tinct and important department of trade, and 
brought forward as a competitor with silver 
and electro-plate. Messrs. Mappin’s exhibi- 
tion contains flower and fruit-stands, butter- 
coolers, spoons, forks, dessert-knives, napkin- 
rings, sugar-basins and tongs, caddy-spoons, 








card-cases, inkstands, dressing-case fittings, 
and communion services, tankards, clock- 
cases ; ornamental, taper, and chamber can- 
dlesticks ; figure groups; in short, all the 
articles usually made in silver, silver-gilt, or 
electro-plate, over each of which aluminium 
has advantages in durability, freedom from 
tarnish, and certainly in some instances, at 
the least, appearance. The cost of the alu- 
minium articles is but one-half that of silver, 
and about equal to that of ordinary electro- 
plate. The freedom from tarnish isa quality 
which gives them an especial and high value. 
Aluminium itself, indeed, never tarnishes ; 
aluminium-bronze but very slightly; and 
this tarnish is rubbed off by the slightest ap- 
plication of wetted rouge by wash-leather. 
Finger-marks and dirt will wash off with 
soap and water from the aluminium, and the 
article appears as bright and new as ever. 
How little aluminium-bronze even can be in- 
jured by any article of ordinary food we have 
witnessed in an interesting experiment. An 
aluminium-bronze spoon was immersed in 
vinegar—the most corrosive of gastronomic 
materials—for two hours, and subsequently 
left to the full action of the atmosphere. A 
mere film of tarnish only was produced, 
which gave way before the slightest applica- 
tion of wash-leather and rouge. The clean- 
ing of silver or electro-plate, after such a 
test, would, we need not say, have been a 
tedious operation. The exemption of alu- 
minium from tarnish has led to its being sub- 
stituted for glass in some articles, such as 
butter-coolers and fruit-stands. Its specific 
gravity being about the same as glass, dishes 
or pans made of it are lighter, by reason of 
the metal being worked much thinner than 
glass could be. 

Silver pans, although not in common use, 
are sometimes made for gourmands, and for 
these the specimens of aluminium stew-pans 
must be formidable rivals. Nothing can be 
purer for culinary purposes than this metal, 
and cost alone could prevent its introduction 
into daily use. At present, however, there 
are no mines of aluminium, no natural pro- 
cesses at work producing it for mankind ; its 
elimination is as much due to the metallur- 
gist’s art as the production of mauve and 
magenta is to the chemist’s skill. 

The contrast in appearance of the golden 
aluminium-bronze with the whiter than silver 
clay-metal itself, is extremely pleasing and 
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effective. While silver-gilt articles turning 
black and changing color have, if water-gilt, 
to be passed through fire to restore their 
freshness, or, if electro-plated, have to be 
recoated with fresh metal, those of alumin- 
ium and aluminium-bronze remain un- 
dimmed. 

This absence of tarnishing has suggested 
the application of aluminium also for shako 
ornaments and military acoutrements. Alu- 
minium-bronze affords a fine material for en- 
graving writing, and linear ornamentation, 
as is displayed, in Messrs. Mappin’s exhibi- 
tion, in a trowel made for laying the founda- 
tion-stone of Mr. Bell’s new seat at Rush- 
pool, and in a very chaste offertory basin. 

Another valuable property of this metal is 
that it can be cast and turned hy the lathe. 
The same is the case with the bronze; the 
tools, however, require special hardening and 
tempering. 

For chain-ornaments—such as the pendant 
chains of candelabra and chandeliers—alu- 
minium is especially invaluable. Such chains 
in silver, or gilt, there is no possibility of 
cleaning. But perhaps the most attractive 
object in the Mappin exhibition may be, at 
this time, the simplest. A mere round disk 
of metal, as light as a plaster-medallion, im- 
pressed with the likenesses of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales—a marriage-medal exe- 
cuted by Mr. Browne, of the Crystal Palace 
—sharp, clear, and with an exquisite uni- 
formity of surface has the aluminium taken 
the impress of the die, but the pale white- 
grey color of the metal surpasses anything 
we have seen produced in gold, silver, or 
bronze. Ten or twelve shillings will pur- 
chase one of these beautiful works of art and 
science. 

We have alluded to the undeviating em- 
ployment throughout human history of clay 
for domestic and other pottery. The potter’s 
art during the long past has not stood still ; 
while other arts and manufactures have pro- 
gressed, so has his, and our shops display the 
loveliest biscuit figures, most beautiful ob- 
jects in gilt, painted and ornamental porce- 
lain, and elegant articles even in commonest 
Wedgewood and ‘ stone ’’ wares. Few, how- 
ever, but would be surprised to learn that 
the ‘¢ chinaman ’’ was a competitor with the 
silversmith. Yet to some extent he is. Five 
and twenty years ago, when silver-plate was 
in high fashion, it would have been difficult 





to lay out in any household establishment 
£1,000 in British ‘‘ china.’’ It would be 
easy to do so now, and the result shows itself 
practically in the silversmith’s trade when 
the comparison is drawn by customers be- 
tween the price of a silver article and the 
cost of a similar one in clay—clay it may be 
of the finest sort, but the article made of 
which, like that of silver, acquires value 
from the expenditure of human skill and 
thought, and not from intrinsic worth of the 
material. Not a little strange will it be if 
aluminium, fostering the taste for precious 
metals, should become a rival of its grosser 
oxide, as well as of the ‘‘ precious metals ”” 
and their imitations. 


From The London Review. 
MAGNETIC STORMS. 


Tue Friday lecture at the Royal Institution 
was by Mr. Balfour Stuart, “‘ On the greater 
Magnetic Disturbances or Magnetic Storms.”’ 
Besides the ordinary changes on removal to 
different geographical regions, and the usual 
diurnal and other periodical changes, the 
suspended magnetic needle is subjected, at 
irregular intervals, to sudden and abrupt dis- 
turbances, known as ‘‘ magnetic storms,” but 
here the likeness to ordinary atmospheric 
storms ceases, for an atmospheric storm may 
be very severe in Europe and yet may not 
happen in America, while a magnetic storm 
is felt all over the world. The theory of 
magnetic storms as laid down by Mr. Stuart 
is that they occur simultaneously all over the 
earth ; that they have a daily period not de- 
pending on the heat of the sun; that they 
have the same ten-yearly periods as the sun- 
spots ; that they are associated with auroras 
and earth-currents, which latter appear to be 
induced currents due to those sudden and ab- 
rupt changes of the earth’s magnetism which 
magnetic storms denote; and that they are 
of two kinds taking place simultaneously, the 
efiects on the needle being the combined re- 
syltof both. On Sept. Ist, 1859, it is thought 
the sun was caught in the very act of creat- 
ing a disturbance. Mr. Carrington was ob- 
serving a spot when a bright spark of light 
was seen to move over its disk. He subse- 
quently obtained the photographic records of 
the variations of the magnet made at all the 
principal observatories, and found a magnetic 
disturbance or storm had taken place coinci- 
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dently with this occurrence on the surface of 
thesun. Earth-currentsare currents of elec- 
tricity supposed to be traversing the earth, 
and. are caught up by the railway telegraph 
wires, at times interfering altogether with 
their manipulation. In America, at the date 
in September referred to, they were so strong 
that the telegraph could be worked without 
any batteries. ‘The maximum number of solar 
spots occurred in 1828, 225; 1837, 333; 
1846, 330; 1839, 205 spots. These were 
also years of great magnetic storms. 

In the production of auroras the earth must 
be looked upon as the iron core of a Rumkorff 
coil, the lower strata of the atmosphere as 
ingulants, the upper strata as the secondary 
wires. When a sudden and abrupt change 
takes place in the electrical condition, a dis- 
charge follows ;—if from excess of electricity, 
in one direction ; if from a diminution, in 
another. 

If the sun can produce auroras on the earth, 
why are they not possible on the solar atmos- 
phere? Mr. Stuart thought the ‘‘ red flames ”’ 
observed during the late total eclipse by War- 
rendela Rue, Airey, himself, and others, might 
be auroras. The height of those red flames, 
170,000 miles, was so great that he was not 
disposed, considering how vastly the gravita- 
tion of the sun must exceed that of the earth, 
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to admit such a volume for the sun’s atmos- 
phere. Terrestrial auroras were often esti- 
mated as occurring at an elevation of a hun- 
dred miles; and as they possess an actinic 
power, carefully-taken photographs may lead 
to the ascertaining the height of our own at- 
mosphere. Eor, as Gassiot has shown that 
no electrical dischayge will take place in a 
perfect vacuum, the height of the atmos- 
phere and, perhaps, the nature of its com- 
ponents in those elevated regions, may be 
made out by examination of the auroral light. 
But these latter remarks of Mr. Stuart seem 
to us to negative his conclusions respecting 
the solar red flame, or at least, those relating 
to the thickness of the solar atmosphere ; for 
as no electric discharge can take place in 
vacuo, therefore the solar red flames, if auroree, 
must take place within the solar atmosphere ; 
and if so, then the solar atmosphere must be 
170,000 miles thick. Mr. Stuart concluded 
his lecture by notifying that 1868 would bea 
year of maximum solar spots and magnetic 
disturbances, expressing a hope that our own 
and foreign governments, as well as meteor- 
ologists and electricians generally, would be 

rovided with instruments, and would un- 

ertake the labors of observation at various 
stations to gather conclusive evidence, if pos- 
sible, on the interesting question of the rela- 
tionship of the solar re hen to our magnetic 
phenomena. 





** SronewALL”? Jackson. — Can any of the 
readers of WVotes and Queries give authentic in- 
formation as to the origin of the sobriquet of this 
now famous ‘general? [ have heard several anec- 
dotes upon the subject, but am at a loss to know 
how far any of them are true. The historical 
celebrity of this officer would justify a record of 
the circumstances in the pages of Votes and Que- 
ries. Joun Macriean. 

Hammersmith. 


(Our correspondent’s Query has received an 
answer in The Times of the 30th Dec. Their 
‘Special Correspondent,’’ writing from Rich- 
mond, after giving an interesting sketch of the 
great Southern general, proceeds to say: ‘‘ As 
there are many conflicting reports about the ori- 
gin of the name Stonewall, it may be interesting 
to repeat the true circumstances under which it 
was given. In the first battle of Manassas, on 
July 21, 1861, General Lee of South Carolina 
(himself subsequently killed in the same action), | 
observing his men flinching and wavering, called | 
out to them to stand firm, exclaiming: ‘ Look at 
Jackson’s men, they stand like a stone-wall !’ 








In his official report of the battle, General Beau- 
regard employed the same expression in-connection 
with General Jackson’s command, apd the name 
hasclung to General Jackson ever since.’ ]—JVotes 
and Queries. 


‘*T Love not mine own parallel.’’ 

—Barry CornwALL. 
most provoked by pride.”? 

—Youne, Satires. 
It has been said that our faults like the com- 
pany of their fellows. This is scarcely true of 
most of the selfish ones. Avarice hates avarice ; 
obstinacy, obstinacy ; pride, pride,—because they 
are constantly hunting on the same ground for 
the same game. Perhaps every such vice has, 
like the heir of a noble house, a pleasure and an 


‘* The proud are always 


interest in the title’s being spread as widely as 
| possible, provided he keeps tight hold of the es- 


tate. 


‘* Des actions d’autrui, teintes de leurs couleurs, 
Ils pensent dans le monde autorisir les leurs.’’ 
—Moumre, Tartufe. 
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BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


Some miners were sinking a shaft in Wales 
(I know not where ; but the facts have filled 
A chink in my brain, while other tales 


Have been swept away, as when pearls are spilled, 
One pearl rolls into a chink in the floor) — 
Somewhere, then, where God’s light is killed, 


And men tear, in the dark, at the earth’s heart- 


core, ; 
These men were at work, when their axes 
knocked R 


A hole in a passage, closed years before. 


A slip in the earth, I suppose, had blocked 
This gallery suddenly up, with a heap 
Of rubble, as safe as a chest is locked, 


Till these men picked it ; and ’gan to creep 
In’ on all-fours. Then a loud shout ran 
Round the black roof, ‘* Here’s a man asleep ! ”’ 


They all pushed forward ; and scarce a span 
From the mouth of the passage, in sooth, the 
lam 
Fell on the upturned face of a man ! 


No taint of death, no decaying damp 
Had touched that fair young brow, whereon 
Courage had set its glorious stamp. 


Calm as a monarch upon his throne, 
Lips hard-clenched,—no shadow of fear,— 
He sat there, taking his rest alone. 


He must have been there for many a year. 
The spirit had fled ; but there was its shrine, 
In clothes of a century old, or near ! 


The dry and embalming air of the mine 
Had arrested the natural hand of decay ; 
Nor faded the flesh, nor dimmed a line. 


Who was he then? . . . No man might say 
When the passage had suddenly fallen in. 
Its memory, even, was past away ! 


In their great rough arms, begrimed with coal, 
They took him up, as a tender lass 
Will carry a babe, from that darksome hole, 


To the outer world of the short warm grass. 
Then up spake one, ** Let us send for Bess,— 
She is seventy-nine, come Martinmas ; 


‘* Older than any one here, I guess! 
Belike, she may mind when the wall fell there, 
And remember the lad, by his comeliness.”’ . . 


So they brought old Bess, with her silver hair, 
To the side of the hill, where the dead man lay, 
Ere the flesh had crumbled in outer air. 


And the crowd around him all gave way, 
As with tottering steps old Bess drew nigh, 
And bent o’er the face of the unchanged clay. 








BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


Then suddenly rang a sharp low cry! .. . 
Bess sank on her knees and wildly tossed 
Her withered arms in the summer sky, 


“<Q Willie! Willie! My lad! My lost!... 
The Lord be praised! After sixty years 
I see ye again! . . . ‘The tears ye cost, 


*¢O Willie darlin’ ! were bitter tears . . . 
They never looked for ye under ground ! 
They told me a tale to mock my fears ! 


‘* They said ye were over the sea . . . ye’d found 
A lass ye loved better nor me,—to explain 
How ye’d a-vanished fro’ sight and sound ! 


**O darlin’! . . . A long, long night o’ pain 
T ha’ lived since then !—and now I’m old, 
Seems a’most as if youth was come back again,— 


‘* Seeing ye there, wi’ your locks o’ gold, 
And limbs so straight as ashen beams,— 
I a’most forget how the years ha’ rolled 


O Willie! how strange it 
seems 


To see ye here, as I’ve seen ye oft, 
Over and over again—in dreams!” ... 


In broken words like these, with soft 
Low wails, she rocked herself. And none 
Of the rough men around her scoffed. 


For surely a sight like this, the sun 
Had rarely looked upon.’ Face to face, 
The old dead love, and the living one ! 


The dead, with its undimmed fleshly grace, 
At the end of threescore years ; the quick, 
Puckered and withered, without a trace 


Of its warm girl-beauty ;—a wizard’s trick, 
Bringing the love and the youth that were, 
Back to the eyes of the old and sick. 


Those bodies were just of one age ! yet there 
Death, clad in youth, had been standing still, 
While Life had been fretting itself threadbare ! 


But the moment was come, as a moment will 
To all who have loved, and been parted here, 
And have toiled alone up the thorny hill ; 


When, at the top, as their eyes see clear, 
Over the mists in this vale below, 
Mere specks their trials and toils appear, 


Beside the eternal rest they know ! 


—Death came to old Bess that night, and 
gave 


*| The welcome summons that she should go. 


And now, though the rains and winds may rave, 
Nothing can part them. Deep and wide, 
The miners, that evening, dug one grave. 


So at last, while the summers and winters glide, 
Old Bess and young Willie sleep side by side. 
—All the Year Round. 











